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EDITORIAL 


HE publication by Columbia of Beethoven’s 

Fourth Piano Concerto in G Major played by 

Walter Gieseking and the Saxon State Orchestra 
under Bohm looks as if in due course Gieseking intends 
to give us performances of all five of the Beethoven 
Pianoforte Concertos as Schnabel has already done. 
In the case of the Schnabel set published by H.M.V. 
the same conductor and orchestra—Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent and the London Symphony Orchestra— 
supported the soloist every time. For Gieseking the 
political situation in Europe during the last few years 
has meant that Bruno Walter and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, who supported his interpretation of 
the Fifth Concerto, have given way to Bohm and the 
Saxon State Orchestra, and by the time he reaches the 
First Concerto who would prophesy what may be the 
nationality of the orchestra or the conductor ? 

The immense popularity of the Emperor Concerto 
has to some extent unfairly overshadowed the earlier 
concertos, and at a moment like this when we have an 
opportunity to consider the gaps in our record libraries 
it may be serviceable to give a brief survey of the five 
concertos and the circumstances in which they were 
written. : 

Right at the start we are up against a tiresome 
mistake, because what we call the First Concerto is 
really the Second and vice versa. This was due to the 
delay in publication, both the first two concertos 
appearing in the year 1801, some years after they had 
been written and performed in public. The C Major 
which we call the First was published in March, 1801, 
by Mollo of Vienna, and a few months later Hoff- 
meister and Kiihnel of Leipzig published the B Flat 
Concerto which therefore they had to call the Second, 
and the Second Concerto it has remained ever since. 
It is an annoying mistake because it upsets the beauti- 
fully regular progress by which these concertos 
illustrate Beethoven’s musical development, and it 
may be responsible for what I fancy has been an 
undue lack of appreciation of the pseudo-First 
Concerto in C Major. 

I shall begin with the pseudo-Second in B flat. 
This was outlined in 1794 when Beethoven was 24 


years old and had been living in Vienna for nearly 
two years. At Bonn the musical future envisaged for 
him by the Elector of Cologne, Max Franz, was that 
of an organist and pianist. He had paid a brief visit 
to Vienna in 1787 when he played to Mozart, who is 
said to have been sufficiently impressed to prophesy 
that he would “‘ make a noise in the world some day or 
other.”” However, it was not until 1792 that the 
Elector decided Beethoven should make a long stay 
in Vienna for the purpose of studying at his expense. 
Count Waldstein, a young nobleman eight years older 
than himself, who had been the first amateur to give 
Beethoven genuine encouragement, wrote to him 
before he left Bonn: 

** Dear Beethoven, 

You are travelling to Vienna in fulfilment of 
your long cherished wish. The genius of Mozart 
is still weeping and bewailing the death of her 
favourite. With the inexhaustible Haydn she found 
a refuge, but no occupation, and is now waiting to 
leave him and join herself to someone else. Labour 
assiduously, and receive Mozart’s spirit from the 
hands of Haydn. 

Your true friend, 
Waldstein.”’ 

It is not likely that the Elector allowed Beethoven 
much more than a pittance, and his first lodging was in 
a printer’s garret. However, during his first few weeks 
in Vienna the little man seemed to have made an 
effort to be fashionable, for we find notes of his buying 
a new wig and silk stockings, an overcoat, a double 
eyeglass, a seal ring, long boots and a sword. This 
fashionable phase did not last long. Nine years later 
when Czerny met him, “ his beard was nearly half an 
inch long, his pitch-black hair stood up in a thick 
shock, his ears were filled with wool which had 
apparently been soaked in some yellow substance, and 
his clothes were made of a loose hairy stuff, which gave 
him the look of a Robinson Crusoe.” 

One may observe in passing that Beethoven himself 
was a very hairy man. The back of his hands were 
covered with hair, and those short, broad-tipped 
fingers equally. He had to shave up to the eyes, and 
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once gave up some lodgings because the children in the 


street used to gather and hoot at him while he was: 


shaving in the window. 

However, in spite of his uncouth appearance and 
his still more uncouth manners, stories of which abound, 
it is to the immortal credit of the Austrian aristocracy 
that they did recognize genius, and so when the 
Elector had been driven from Bonn by the French 
Republican Army and his exiguous allowance to 
Beethoven ceased, Prince Karl Lichnowsky gave him 
an annuity of six hundred guldens and the hospitality 
of his house for years. Lichnowsky was the perfection 
of good breeding. He knew how sensitive the great 
little man was to the notion that he was being slighted 
in any way, and when he was staying with him 
Lichnowsky gave orders that if ever they should hear 
Beethoven’s bell and his own bell ring at the same time 
they were always to answer Beethoven’s bell first. 
And oh, how typical it is of the mad egotism of genius 
that when Beethoven by accident heard of this courtesy, 
nothing would satisfy his pride but that he must 
engage a servant of his own to answer his bell! During 
the early part of his time in Vienna Beethoven took 
lessons from Haydn at ninepence-halfpenny an hour, 
which even with the change in monetary values 
would not amount to-day to much more than five 
shillings. Beethoven did not think Haydn paid enough 
attention to the correction of his exercises, forty-two 
of which in strict counterpoint corrected by Haydn 
still exist. 

It was some time during that period of lessons 
from Haydn that Beethoven wrote that first piano 
concerto in B flat which is known as the Second Piano 
Concerto. It must have been this Concerto that 
Beethoven played at his first appearance before the 
outside public as distinct from the public which heard 
him by invitation to the private concerts of aristocratic 
amateurs. The occasion was the annual concert in 
the Burg Theatre for the Widows’ Fund of the Artists’ 
Society. Grove says he played the Concerto in C major, 
and that at the rehearsal the piano was half a note too 
flat so that Beethoven played it in C sharp. He also 
says that the rondo was not written until the after- 
noon of the last day but one before the concert, and 
then during a fit of colic. Critics generally agree now 
that the Concerto played must have been the one in 
B flat. The true First Concerto of Beethoven has an 
extremely attractive Adagio in the second movement, 
and I suppose most people would guess it to be a work 
of Mozart’s if they heard it for the first time without 
being told the composer’s name. To my mind we do 
an injustice to a work like this by handing it over 
to a full orchestra. It was scored originally for piano- 
forte with two violins, viola, violoncello, double-bass, 
flute, two oboes, two horns and two bassoons—twelve 
instrumentalists in all to support the soloist. I am 
convinced that a small Chamber orchestra would 
enable us to perceive the true proportion of this work. 
Beethoven himself regarded it as a comparatively 
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unimportant composition, and when he was rege 
the concerto to the publishers he told them he di 
not consider it one of his best, any more than the other 
one he was about to publish in C major, “ but all the 
same you need not be ashamed to print it.” That 
letter was written December, 1800. A month later 
he asked ten ducats (roughly £5) for the Concerto, 
but four months later still wrote to apologize for not 
having delivered the concerto the publishers had 
accepted, on account of illness and overwork. He 
added: ‘“ Perhaps the only touch of genius I possess 
lies in the fact that my compositions are not always in 
good order, though nobody can remedy that except 
myself. For instance, according to my general rule, 
the piano and its part of the Concerto was not inserted 
in the score, and I am filling it in now, so that you 
may receive it as soon as possible, in my own not very 
legible handwriting.” 

Evidently it was the donkey work of filling in the 
pianoforte part which held up the publication of the 
true first concerto and led to its being published as the 
Second. The true Second in C Major was probably 
written in the year 1799 or early in 1800, during that 
sudden burst of creative activity which produced the 
first six String Quartets, the Septet and the First 
Symphony. On Wednesday, April 2nd, 1800, at 6.30 
p.m. Beethoven gave the first public concert in Vienna 
he attempted for his own benefit. It was at the Burg 
Theatre. Besides the Concerto Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and Septet were also played. 

The Concerto in C major is scored more fully than 
the B flat. There is an extra viola and flute, two 
clarinets, two trumpets, and drums. Apart from the 
fuller scoring, Beethoven’s concertos steadily advanced 
in every direction along the lines the master was laying 
for himself. In structure this work conforms to the 
model of the Mozart pianoforte concerto, but also 
unmistakably it is never Mozart himself who is 
writing. Europe was drawing nearer every moment to 
the stupendous alterations in the structure of the 
human background which had been the result of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Nothing sums up in itself so com- 
pletely as Beethoven’s music the change inEuropeanman 
that was achieved, one might say roughly, in the course 
of a quarter of a century, during which time Beethoven's 
compositions kept pace as it were with decisive battle 
after battle. It is difficult to put into words the peculiar 
quality which differentiates this C major Concerto 
from the B flat, but I commend it as a work of great 
beauty. I had forgotten when I wrote the opening 
paragraph of this editorial that Columbia have already 
published a recording of this Concerto by Walter 
Gieseking with the State Opera House Orchestra of 
Berlin under Rosbaud. So he has the pseudo-Second 
and the Third still to give us. But let me say here that 
I consider Schnabel’s pseudo-First a much more 
attractive recording than this. 

Before the year 1800 had finished Beethoven had 
also composed his Third Piano Concerto in C minor. 
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He alludes to it indirectly in the letter to the publishers 
which asked ten ducats for the B Flat Concerto. 
‘Tt is by no means one of my best, any more than 
that I am about to publish in C Major, because I 
reserve the best for myself, for my journey.” I cannot 
find what this journey was unless it refers to his inten- 
tion to spend the summer in the country. Beethoven 
was in extremely good spirits in the year 1800. He 
had had artistic recognition, and he had had some 
material success. He was troubled by noises in his 
ears, but the deafness that was to overtake him was 
still no more than a threat in the vague future. The 
Third Concerto though composed in 1800 was not 
performed until April 5th, 1803, at the Theatre an 
der Wien. Beethoven had suffered much during the 
two previous years, and by October 1802 he had had 
to face the fact that his deafness was incurable. The 
C minor Concerto does not show so marked a change 
in spirit and style from the pseudo-First as the pseudo- 
First from the pseudo-Second. Probably if the opus 
number had not been confused by Beethoven’s having 
dug up the B flat Concerto as something extra to offer 
a publisher and then procrastinated it over the donkey 
work of filling in the piano score, the C major Concerto 
would not have been neglected as it was for so long. 
[t was natural for. Beethoven himself to consider the 
C minor much better than the C major because at the 
moment of writing to the publishers he had just 
finished composing the C minor. This latter work is 
joyful and exhilarating, and in some moods it is my 
own favourite of all the five Concertos. The perform- 
ance by Schnabel and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dr. Sargent is perhaps the most 
completely successful of the series. One.does not feel 
it could be better played or recorded, and whatever 
orchestra or conductor Walter Gieseking turns to 
when he records this work in the future he will find 
it difficult to improve on the recording we have. 
The Fourth Concerto in G major was written during 
1805 about the same time as the Fifth Symphony. 
Beethoven was extremely worried at the time by the 
difficulty he was having with the production of his 
opera Fidelio, but there are no signs of worry in the 
Fourth Concerto which as a whole is perhaps the most 
tranquil composition Beethoven ever penned. It was 
first performed in March 1807 at one of two subscrip- 
tion concerts given at the palace of Prince Lobkowitz. 
People certainly could listen to music in those days. 
The programme consisted of Beethoven’s First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Symphonies (this last being a first 
performance), the Coriolanus Overture, and the Fourth 
Piano Concerto! I should like to hear one of our 
critics invited to give his opinion of the first perform- 
ance of two works like the Fourth Symphony and the 
fourth Piano Concerto in the middle of a concert 
of that length. However, when the Concerto was 
first heard in public at the Theatre an der Wien on 
December 22nd, 1808, the programme included the 
first performances of the Fifth Symphony and the 
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Sixth Symphony, of the Choral Fantasia, of two excerpts 
from Masses and of the aria AA Perfido. The concert 
was a failure, for the night was bitterly cold, the 
theatre was unheated, and the choir broke down in 
the Choral Fantasia. So audience and critics can be 
forgiven for not comprehending the full significance 
of the mighty works that were being offered to them. 
No doubt the march of events in Europe had by now 
attuned people’s minds to revolutionary ideas in 
music. Nevertheless, that December night in Vienna 
must have made some of Beethoven’s listeners think 
that the world was falling to pieces round their ears. 
We are used nowadays to the Romantic Concerto— 
symphonies or symphonic poems or tone poems with 
obbligat: from the piano or violin or violoncello. They 
were not used to them in Vienna in 1808. The pro- 
gramme in the Sixth Symphony is obvious, but there 
was even a programme in the Fourth Concerto. 
That exquisite andante con moto of the second movement 
which might have been written by any of the most 
fervid romantics of forty years on was believed to 
represent Orpheus praying to the powers of Hades to 
restore his lost Eurydice. My choice for the Fourth 
Concerto is neither Schnabel nor Gieseking, but an 
earlier H.M.V. recording by Backhaus and the 
London Symphony Orchestra under John Barbirolli. 
It is a matter of individual taste, however, and if any 
of our readers is moved by this account of the Beethoven 
piano concertos to invest in the Fourth I recommend 
him to choose for himself, and when he is making his 
choice not to forget that there is another fine recording 
made by Parlophone with Szreter and the Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra under Weissmann. 
How agreeable it is to be able to recommend something 
German! And how agreeable it was the other night 
after listening to what I am bound to confess was an 
extremely able broadcast from Cologne to hear it 
succeeded by the best performance of the César Franck 
Symphony I have heard in years. 

With the Fifth Concerto in E flat, by far the most 
popular and most widely known, we reach conditions 
with which we are only too unhappily familiar. 
At the end of 1808 Jerome Bonaparte, the King of 
Westphalia, invited Beethoven to be maitre de chapelle 
at Cassel with a salary of £300 a year, £75 for travell- 
ing expenses, and duties that were not at all onerous. 
It was not the moment for a German to accept a post 
under a French prince, and it is not likely that 
Beethoven seriously considered the offer. But he 
was hard up at the time, and he used the offer as a 
threat to leave Vienna. This created consternation 
among the great amateurs of music, and on March Ist, 
1809, the Archduke Rudolf, Prince Lobkowitz and 
Prince Kinsky guaranteed him an annual income of 
4,000 (paper) florins. Unfortunately, as happens in 
time of war, the cash value of the paper florin dropped 
from 2s. to just over 1s. So that Beethoven’s nominal 
income of £400 was actually only £210 and likely to 
drop still further if the war went on. However, he 
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remained in Vienna, which on May 12th was entered 
by the French. The whole of that summer was ex- 
tremely disturbed by battles. Beethoven’s lodgings were 
on the wall, and the noise of the firing so much dis- 
turbed him that sometimes he had to take refuge in 
the cellar of his brother’s house. I hope A.R.P. will 
produce an Emperor Concerto or a Harp Quartet, 
both of which works were written to the sound of guns 
and military manoeuvre. It is impossible not to hear 
an echo of such times in the Emperor Concerto with 
its free use of drums and brass, its tremendous march- 
ing first movement, its menacing massed strings, and 
even the sudden crash with which the piano opens 
the Concerto instead of the customary orchestral tutiz. 
Nobody seems to know for certain why the Concerto 
in E flat is called the Emperor, but as the title certainly 
was never conferred on it by the composer in honour 
either of Napoleon or Leopold, perhaps the legend 
that a French officer hearing the first performance of 
it called it a Concerto fit for an emperor may be true. 
Which recorded version to recommend to you I do 
not know, but I should imagine nobody would quarrel 
with Schnabel. My own favourite is unfortunately a 
pre-electric recording by Lamond, and I have never 
heard any electric recording get the spirit of this 
work like Lamond’s. 

I am going to print almost in full a letter which 
speaks for the young people of to-day in a way which 
to me is most eloquent and moving, just because there 
is no attempt at eloquence or emotion. 


I have no earthly reason for writing to you except that 
I am a regular reader of THE GRAMOPHONE, and your 
last Editorial made me think, somewhat. I am marooned 
here in , an evacuee, and my chief occupation, 
apart from working for schools at Christmas, is writing 
letters to a small army of friends and acquaintances. 

Your strictures on the B.B.C.... I am looking 
forward to hearing the Sibelius’ 5th on Tuesday, and 
this is by no means the sole interesting item in the 
week’s programmes. The variety shows are also be- 
ginning occasionally (very occasionally.—C.M.) to be 
funny in the right places. The B.B.C.’s defence of their 
programmes is a little true ; but a little of the truth is 
sometimes worse than lies ; because even if they made 
their arrangements in expectation of terrific air-raids, 
they might have taken some reputable performers to 
their so well-hidden bolt-holes in the depths of what is, 
at best, only second-rate country. (How I envy you 
Barra! Whenever I see pictures of the north-west of 
Scotland little thrills go up and down my spine. Tradi- 
tion has it that we are descended from the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe.) 

Another effect of anticipated air-raids may have an 
effect on the gramophone trade. The public may not 
wish to buy anything breakable save what is absolutely 
necessary ; I have orders from home not to buy any 
gramophone records ; although I want particularly the 
N.G.S. recording of Bax’s Oboe Quintet. 

It is a terrible reflection on the artistic level of England 
that, whereas a Ministry of Entertainment is formed to 
provide light fare, it is left to private persons to see that 
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the serious (or even not so serious) music does not go 
by the board. Miss Myra Hess should be decorated for 
what she has done in London. Here in there 
is a lecture-hall in the Art Gallery buildings which holds 
two or three hundred people. There is no likelihood of 
any music here this winter (I doubt if there ever is) ; 
and I should like to go to the curator and suggest that 
he ask his committee to invite local musicians to give 
recitals in this hall, either at the lunch-hour or in the 
evening, and charge a small sum for admittance. I have 
many friends in — , professional musicians who would 
be only too glad to gather in any money they could by 
methods like this; several of them are just making a 
living by the most exiguous economy. And I admit that 
I would not be averse myself to engagements of this 
kind ; I have lost a good many engagements through this 
war, which, trivial as they might seem to a professional 
pianist, at least gave me something to do, and I want 
substitutes for these. Castle is also empty, and as 
it is right in the centre of the city it would make an 
excellent place for dinner-hour concerts ; but where is 
the driving power to get them going ? I am afraid that 
if I went to any responsible person I should either get 
my nose in a sling, or if by some chance the suggestion 
did take root, it would eventually die through lack of 
momentum (excuse the mixed metaphors please). 
Nobody takes any notice of people 18 years old!!! 

At any rate, if I could be assured of a few words of 
encouragement for one who composes because he has 
to, and wonders if perhaps some day others beyond his 
immediate circle wili hear his music, I would appreciate 
it. : 

Just one thing more—in the middle of all the official 
Elgar we are hearing on the wireless, it was very good 
to hear his little-known string quartet. I hope you heard 
it. I was sitting before the fire with the evening slowly 
changing into night, without the street-lamp which 
used to give the autumn dusk such a magic appearance, 
and as I listened to the music I saw the bare countryside, 
the despoiled fields lying desolate under the misty rays 
of the setting sun, the copses nestling in the folds of the 
countryside, gaudy and ragged, and the smoke rising 
from invisible and unsuspected cottages. It may have 
been the mood I was in, but I think it was the music, 
and if it can do this, it may not perhaps be great, but 
it is real. Please, if you like Elgar’s good music, say 
something about it in your next editorial—you promised 
to search through your library for forgotten treasures, 
and I think it is one. 

If it ever becomes necessary to circulate a hand- 
printed GRAMOPHONE round its staunchest supporters, 
you can count me as one of them. 











I do not want to say anything too uncharitable 
about the collapse of the B.B.C., because it is obvious 
that the B.B.C. itself has no idea that it has collapsed, 
but genuinely believes that it is serving the country 
by the entertainment it is providing. I read to-day in 
one of my papers that there is a surplus of something 
like £200,000, presumably most of it money saved by 
the cheapening of its programmes. Much of this 
money has been saved at the expense of actors, 
actresses, singers and musicians whose contracts were 
broken without any compensation when the war 
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began and the B.B.C. went to ground. I do not entirely 
blame the B.B.C. I realise that clouds of bureaucrats 
descended on it like locusts and devoured any initiative 
it may have had left. But I do not intend to expatiate 
further upon this melancholy topic. And after all 
what else could be expected from a country which as a 
whole from end to end believes anything to do with 
art frivolous and faintly immoral. And here I may 
explain that by art I do not mean the drawing-classes 
of the London County Council like the Prime Minister 
when he tried to allay Mr. A. P. Herbert’s anxiety 
about the future of art and artists in this country 
during the war by telling him that the L.C.C. was 
having extra drawing-classes. Sir Samuel Hoare and 
other members of Parliament seemed to think that the 
worst part of the B.B.C programmes were the gramo- 
phone records, and Sir Samuel apologised for the use of 
the gramophone record as a man might apologise if his 
false teeth clicked when he was proposing to a young 
woman. This excessive gentility about gramophone 
records is on a par with the excessive gentility with 
which politicians treat all the arts. You may depend 
upon it that they really do believe the work they 
themselves are doing for humanity is of larger import- 
ance than the work of artists. 

And now I shall leave this distasteful world of false 
values and endorse what my correspondent says about 
the Elgar String Quartet. This was recorded years 
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ago by Vocalion, and the Stratton Quartet recorded 
it for H.M.V. The Quintet too was done by Harriet 
Cohen and the Stratton Quartet. But I cannot find 
the records of either anywhere, and since this letter I 
have a longing to hear both. I shall have another 
look, and when I have refreshed my memory I will say 
more about them. 

I am interested in the point my correspondent makes 
about thedreadof buying anything breakable on account 
of air raids. Surely this is a gratuitous piece of caution, 
because if air raids come and do their deadly work 
most things will be just as breakable as gramophone 
records in an explosion. I do hope that nobody is 
allowing fragility to debar him from buying records. 
I am convinced that if the war lasts the chief means of 
preserving sanity for thousands of people will be the 
gramophone. I notice that both the German and the 
French wireless are devoting far more time to classical 
music than before the war. It is only in this country 
that third-rate charades are supposed to be an anodyne 
to catastrophe. My own opinion is that such synthetic 
jollity will not last. Speaking selfishly I wish it would 
last, because it will help the two things in which I am 
most interested—books and records. 

And now I have to say with a depth of feeling I 
wish I could convey in printed words, “‘ A Happy 
Christmas to all of you.” 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


LIST AGAIN 


By RICHARD HOLT 


AxtCre who cares to wander through the grounds of the 
late lamented Crystal Palace, which, had we any sense of the 
past, we should have instantly rebuilt, will come upon a spectacle 
both unexpected and remarkable. ‘The angling lake curves 
round into a sort of creek and culminates in a spot vividly sug- 
gestive of some prehistoric scene by virtue of its combination of 
forest, swamp and air of remoteness from mankind. Interesting 
but scarcely remarkable the reader may think but stay! what 
imparts the elements mentioned to the scene is the population 
of it, consisting as it does of a collection of prehistoric monsters 
of the pleisosaurus type. They are arranged in positions consonant 
with the activities they might have been engaged in at any given 
moment of the year 1,000,000 B.c. Unhappily, this spectacle is 
strangely neglected by Londoners generally but it is well worth 
a visit and may arouse some interesting philosophical speculations 
in the mind of the beholder as to whether these primitive monsters 
died intestate so far as the modern world is concerned. What 
has this to do with deletions ? Nothing! except that those 
ignored and derelict antediluvians are themselves deletions from 
the “‘ sights *’ of London and they remind me forcibly of the 
records which H.M.V. annually delete inasmuch as the latter 
are also surprisingly ignored. 

Records are deleted because they have not sold well for some 
time. If the matrix survives I believe it is, or was, possible to have 
a special pressing at about two guineas a side. Many of the works 
deleted however can be and are sold by enterprising dealers who 
trouble to bring their merits to the notice of their customers. 
The majority, sad to relate, either never stock them or if they do, 
forget all about them. Such a work is Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, 
for example. This was withdrawn some time ago, but it is a 


masterpiece and was an engrossing set of records; yet few (if 
any) bought it. I expect the word Schénberg damned it. Ifa 
work, glowing with lyric beauty and essentially romantic in 
character, existed with the name Schonberg as composer nobody 
would trouble to hear the recording of it. Well, such a work 
does exist and it is recorded. The numbers of the records are 
DB2439-42, the orchestra is the Minneapolis, conducted by 
Ormandy, and the name of the masterpiece is Verklarte Nacht, 
and it has not yet been deleted ! and it is one of the most beautiful 
works in existence and (I had better mention finally) it is not 
atonal. 

Now a few words about those works which, though, like the 
aristocrats in the last scene of Andrea Chenier (Giordano’s 
opera), they are awaiting the guillotine, can, I understand, 
still be obtained during the present month. After that it will 
be too late ! 

First of all there is the Borodin Quartet No. 2 in D major 
(DB2150-3) played by the Pro Arte Quartet. I should have 
thought the exquisite Nocturne of this work would save it. In 
any case, Borodin recordings are few enough to make any of his 
works a precious gramophone possession. The B minor Symphony 
still pays its way presumably (as it is not deleted) ; in that case, 
those who have it should not fail to get the Quartet which is a 
very attractive work and well represents Borodin’s lyrical beauty 
and colourful vivacity. 

Just as Paul I of Russia is said to have considered the act of his 
addressing a person made that person great, so everything 
Heifetz plays becomes great, because such flawless and impec- 
cable art would be entrancing even if he recorded Kreutzer’s 
Studies or Rode’s Caprices. But Vieuxtemps’ Concerto No. 4 in 
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D minor, DB2444-6, played by Heifetz with the London Phil- 
harmonic, is a work much superior in musical merit to the genre, 
violinists’ music and, even if it weren’t, Heifetz’s wonderful 
manipulation of its fine-spun intricacies and phrasing of its by 
no means negligible beauties would leave us aghast with wonder 
like the conjuring of Cinquevalli, the skating of Sonja Henjiec, 
or Spooner’s off-driving. As a matter of fact, there is a record of 
this kind on the list : DB2218, Caprice No. 24 of Paganini, played 
by Heifetz. Have the ten thousand violinists of England got 
beyond this ? If not, why not ? 


I see with regret no less than four of Brahms’ chamber works 
are down for execution, including the Piano Quartet in G minor, 
Op. 25 (DB1813-6—Rubinstein piano, and three members of 
the Pro Arte) as well as the Piano Quartet in A major, Op. 26 
(1849-52)—Serkin (piano) and three members of the Busch 
Quartet). This is incomprehensible. Both works are glorious 
examples of Brahms’ genial warmth and mellow lyricism, to 
say nothing of his invigorating rhythms, and both sets are magni- 
ficently played and recorded. The other two works are the 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 (DB1807-10, Busch Quartet) 
and the String Quintet in G major, Op. 111 (DB1866-8, Budapest 
Quartet with Hans Mahlke, 2nd viola). These are earlier 
recordings and not so brilliant in that respect but the recording 
is quite good and the playing excellent. As to the music both 
works are first-rate Brahms. so what more can one want ? The 
excision of these works is much to be regretted on the score of 
completeness of representation especially as we have such treasures 
as the two sextets, the piano quintet, and the great clarinet 
quintet. However, the Brahms enthusiast is duly warned! 
Fortunately Columbia can supply the Op. 5, No. 1, but the Piano 
Quartets should not be forgotten while the opportunity exists. 


Mozart’s Quartet in E flat major, K428 (DB2820-2, Pro Arte 
Quartet) is to go; happily, it is obtainable on Decca (Prisca 
Quartet), but if wanted, the H.M.V. is the superior set and, as 
it is an exquisite work, the wise Mozartian will snap it up in time. 
The Quintet in C major, K515 (DB2383-6, Pro Arte Quartet and 
A. Hobday, 2nd viola) is another matter, as it is the only record- 
ing and frankly its pending extinction is inexplicable as it forms 
an ideal foil for the immortal G minor Quintet. It is as sunny 
and brilliant as that work is intimate and melancholy. Mozart 
lovers should on no account fail to add this fine work to their 
collection ; a “‘ life-philosophy of masterly style, a monumental 
condensation of the Chamber music of Mozart,’ one writer 
calls it. As I say, its inclusion in the list is baffling and must be 
a mistake ! 

What shall I say about Beethoven’s Seplet in E flat major, Op. 20 
(1DB3026-30, artists too voluminous in nomenclature to mention) 
and Schubert’s Trio in E flat, Op. 100 (DB2676-80, Busch- 
Serkin Trio) ? Not much, because if it can be that these works 
are unappreciated by lovers of Chamber music, words will be 
unavailing. The Septet, Bekker describes as a work which “ out 
of all the works written by Beethoven before 1800 possesses a gay 
courage and youthful pride of life such as scarcely none other.”’ 
It is good to know this enchanting work is in the Columbia list 
even if it is a somewhat early recording. Incidentally, the 
Beethoven T7710 in D major, Op. 70, No. 1 (DB2879-81, the Menuhins 
and Maurice Eisenberg, cello) is also to disappear and it is a work 
of such attractive spirit and inspiration that Beethoven enthusiasts 
should not be caught unawarcs. As to the Schubert Trio referred 
to, though it be not without flaws, it is nevertheless full of glowing 
music, captivating and melodious and if not equal to the greater 
work, Op. 99, its merits are such that one takes very unkindly 
to its coming disappearance and those whose lives are enriched 
by Schubert’s imperishable legacy should certainly make an 
effort to get this grand set. 

Two works of a controversial character are also destined for the 
gramophone Nirvana, namely, Bartok’s Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 7 (DB2379-82, Pro Arte Quartet) and Scriabin’s Prometheus, 
Op. 60 (DB1708-9, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra). We 
are here on debatable ground, of course, and having in view the 
diversity and perversity (from our own standpoint, of course) of 
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musical taste, I can only say, Bartok and Scriabin resemble 
Proust and Bing Crosby ; that is, you either love or loathe them. 
Personally, I think Bartok’s Quartet a work which vibrates with 
the same vital energy as the music of Sibelius, and the quartet 
in question possesses a dynamic force and phosphorescent sheen, 
besides a fundamental, intense expressiveness which must make 
it indispensable to a collection which aims at being representative 
and the owner of which is an avid seeker after truth in all its 
manifestations. It is undoubtedly a remarkable work and in no 
way repellent in the ultra-modern sense. Scriabin is a composer 
whom some call great and others recoil from as a hot-house 
planter with a bee in his bonnet. It is a pity no recordings of his 
beautiful Piano Concerto and the Divine Poem—they should, of 
course, have been by the Boston Orchestra under Koussevitsky 
his greatest interpreter—were ever available as the superfine and 
voluptuous beauty of those works would have paved the way for 
the two works actually recorded (or rather under-recorded), 
Prometheus and the Poem of Ecstasy (which. is still in the catalogue). 
Scriabin expressed something in music which nobody else did 
and his music is thereby justified. As Paul Rosenfeld says, ‘* his 
music is full of the wizardry of perhaps the most exquisite sensi- 
bility that has for a long while disclosed itself in music.” Sen- 
sibility, a passionate quivering response to the vibrations of 
beauty, physical and spiritual, that is the keynote of Scriabin, 
who certainly gave us a highly individual and unique 
exoticism. If you are attracted by the bizarre (and the rarely 
beautiful) I advise you to retrieve Prometheus before the records 
disappear ; I doubt whether we shall have a recording this side 
of Utopia, and even then perhaps the Utopians will have no 
place for art so unpleasantly non-utilitarian. 


Debussy’s [beria, of course, (DB4974-6, Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts, Coppola conducting) is being withdrawn because 
every gourmet of orchestral sound already has it: if this is not 
the true explanation, I must find a more unflattering one, because 
music in which the subtle hues and nuances of the orchestra are 
so consummately displayed affords too great an ecstasy to the 
aural and imaginative palate to be disregarded. Among odd 
records I would especially recommend the Sibelius violin record, 
DB2893, on which Telmanyi gives eloquent renderings of three 
fine pieces, the Romance, Op. 78, No. 2, and the two Danses 
Champétres, Op. 106, Nos. 1 and 2; every subscriber to the 
Sibelius Society Albums should have this record; next, the 
record from the Brahms Serenade, Op. 11 (DB1670, London 
Symphony Orchestra), containing the Scherzo and Minuet, and 
altogether delightful: and thirdly, the charming Scarlatti Sonata 


for Flute and Strings (E608-9, Instrumental Quintet of Paris). 


I have left till last the most regrettable of the deletions: the 
two Bruckner Symphonies, No. 4, in E flat, the “‘ Romantic ”’ 
(DB4450-7, Dresden State Opera Orchestra, conductor Karl 
Bohm) and No. 7 in E major (DB2626-32 and DBS2633, Minne- 
apolis Orchestra under Ormandy). I wrote an article on Bruckner 
for THE GRAMOPHONE of April, 1937, so there is no need for me 
to do more than repeat in a sentence that in my opinion Bruckner 
has written music which in its greatest flights (and they are 
many) is equal to any music ever written, and I consider him 
amongst the giants. What may be of interest, however, is to 
quote from a letter I received from a reader of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
resident at the Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago, U.S.A. (THE 
GRAMOPHONE, it will be observed “gets about.’?) The letter 
began, “‘ It is indeed a very great pleasure to read an article on 
Bruckner by so great an enthusiast. I’m so used to reading 
about how ‘long winded’ the man is and such comments as 
the late Philip Hale’s ‘ he is intoxicated with his own verbosity,’ 
and ‘in the name of the prophet—figs !’ Well! that all may be 
perfectly true but who are we mere mortals to condemn a man for 
a long speech on so inspiring a subject and what glorious ‘ figs ’ 
they really are!” After extolling Bruckner in eloquent terms 
the writer finishes by stating, ‘‘ Thanks again for the article. The 
Bruckner Society should give you a medal. Kind words are 
so few and far between!’’ Well, there is no Bruckner Society 
and consequently no medal. But I do not want a medal. I 
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rejoice to know my efforts on behalf of Bruckner have caused many 
people to invest in one or other or more of the four recorded 
symphonies and that is sufficient of a medal: also, perhaps 
Bruckner himself in some, to us, uncharted and unimagined 
Elysium where his noble and sublime music is played for the 
delectation of the spirits of the just, has registered a sign of 
pleasure at the efforts of those who love, and strive to spread 
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the knowledge of, his music. So I will limit myself to stating 
again that those who do not possess these two magnificent works, 
the Fourth and Seventh Symphonies (the Adagio of the latter is 
equal to anything in music) as also the Fifth and Ninth, the Mass, 
and at least the Adagio of the Quintet, all of which fortunately 
still remain, are depriving themselves of one of the greatest of 
musical joys. 


“AND PULLED OUT A PLUM” 


By ALEX McLACHLAN 


y= months of September, October and November are 
normally the most fruitful of the record-yielding year, pro- 
ducing such a crop of interesting works as to make difficult (when 
working to a fixed quota) the decision of what to leave out, 
rather than what to put in. This autumn, probably due to an 
anticipated demand for the lighter fare, the collector who stands 
firm in his resolution -to continue library-building on the rigid 
and systematic lines laid down in happier days, will find his task 
less difficult. 

Before dealing with the new works, however, this would seem 
an appropriate place to mention a point that occurred to me while 
playing through batches of new material. For some weeks past 
my listening had been confined to records issued about a year 
ago—certainly within the past eighteen months. On switching 
over suddenly to the new releases I was immediately made 
aware of the fluctuating quality of the older recordings, and how 
strongly contrasted was the consistent high standard of recording 
being maintained to-day, no matter whether it be a 6s. orchestral 
recording or a 2s. dance number. . 

In many instances this marked improvement in quality of 
reproduction almost excuses the persistent re-recording of 
standard works, and perhaps no better example to support this 
contention could be hoped for than Columbia’s issue (on LX838-9) 
by London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham 
of the first Peer Gynt Suite. A glance at the label is ample 
guarantee of something good in store, but on playing the records 
what most impresses is, I think, the richness of tonal quality, 
without an overloading of volume. That the music itself has 
survived the ravages of countless “‘ tea-shop”’ orchestras, and 
even the greater ignominy of cinema organs, is high enough 
tribute to Grieg’s work, but even so I fear that many may feel 
disinclined to substitute a new recording of so hackneyed a Suite 
for an earlier and certainly less inspired edition. This would 
be an unwise decision. I am confident this new Columbia issue 
will never be superseded, and unhesitatingly add it to my own 
library as replacement of the earlier copy. 

Music for the placid mood, perhaps the most difficult section 
of a record-library to assemble, is well offered by two Columbia 
discs (DX936-7) on which that great master of the oboe, Leon 
Goossens, accompanied by one of the finest accompanists, 
Gerald Moore, gives a perfect performance of Three Romances, 
Opus 94, by Schumann, with a charming little “ Piéce” by 
César Franck to complete the second record. Mr. Robertson 
writes with enthusiasm on the works on page 158 of September 
issue, rightly stressing the lovely tone and splendid balance: try 
over an inch or two of the Second Romance and I wager that, 
without stopping to hear more, the records will straightway pass 
into your possession. Here is melody, restraint, peace free from 
all disturbing influence. As already stated, these discs fit in 
with the mood most difficult to satisfy, since their immediate 
appeal (as with all music in this particular section of the library) 
must depend very largely on the prevailing mood when first 
hearing them. No matter what your reaction on that first meet- 
ing: take my advice and put these two oboe records into the 
collection, and when next you feel in need of quiet restfulness, 
or when the stress of modern life brings a longing for tranquillity, 


turn at once to these Schumann Romances. They will not fail 
you. 

Amongst the operatic recordings, the quarter’s outstanding 
contribution is, I think, the Love Duet from Lohengrin, sung 
by Tiana Lemnitz and Torsten Ralf, with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra (H.M.V. DB4667). There is in Tiana Lemnitz’s 
voice a rare quality of “‘ sweetness ” that is in marked contrast to 
the hardness so often found in Wagnerian sopranos—possibly 
because Wagner’s operas demand so much sustained effort by the 
soloists. Rarely to-day can we find fault with process of manu- 
facture of gramophone records, but on listening to this disc I 
was reminded of an article published some time ago—I think in 
Punch—associating smells with music: the characteristic “smell” 
associated with Wagner was “ grease paint and theatre scenery.” 
If this be acceptable, then the German recording engineers 
have contrived with brilliant success to add the authentic atmos- 
phere to this new record by apparently doing their work within 
earshot of a stage carpenter! No doubt technicians would offer 
some other explanation to account for the extraneous noises that 
occur on the second side of the record, but I prefer to excuse 
them on the ground of providing “ suitable atmosphere.” The 
record is otherwise far too good to allow so slight a flaw to debar 
its purchase. 

Toscanini recordings always demand attention and now we 
have two to consider, the material being of marked contrast. 
Little need be said of the Leonora No. 1 Overture (H.M.V. 
DB3846) which is magnificently recorded and should be added to 
the library of any collector who missed the Concertgebouw 
recording under Mengelberg (an excusable oversight as the disc 
was released during a period when orchestral records were pouring 
out at too fast a rate for the average purse). The second disc 
(H.M.V. DB3858), is more of an “ exhibition record,” containing 
Paganini’s ““ Moto Perpetuo.”’ This shows probably more clearly 
than any other record he has yet made the consummate skill of 
Toscanini’s conducting, and when listening to it one is at times 
in doubt whether to marvel more at the brilliance of the orchestra 
(N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra) or the dynamic personality which 
inspires them. The tempo throughout this technically exacting 
work is amazing, and yet the combined effect is that of one single 
violin rather than of the large number of instruments that com- 
prise the string section of this orchestra. On reverse is the Scherzo 
from Beethoven’s Op. 135 Quartet which for the orchestral field 
is something out of the ordinary. Personally I thought it most 
dull and wearisome, and a friend to whom the disc was played 
suggested it should be titled “‘ The Dance of the Giant Panda.” 
Such views are expressed with diffidence, for however one may 
deprecate the principles of thus changing the medium, one feels 
that little may be said on the subject when the alteration is spon- 
sored by this great maestro. 

The “big work” of this list must be Schubert’s “ Tragic 
Symphony ” by the New York Symphony Orchestra under 
their new conductor, John Barbirolli. These records are dealt 
with enthusiastically and at length on page 222 of November 
issue and to Mr. Robertson’s words of praise and commendation 
I need only add a further—shorter but no less sincere—blessing. 

As alternative to this Symphony—our quota will not run to 


ap 
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both sets of records—I would select Walter Gieseking’s Beethoven 
Fourth Pianoforte Concerto (Columbia LX847-50). Brilliant 
performance and magnificent recording combine to make this 
an album not lightly to be put aside. 

The recording of solo piano has passed through many phases, 
least pleasant of which was the tendency, some time ago, to an 
impossible hardness that made listening on anything but an 
electrical reproducer with very heavy damping on the tone 
control, a disturbing experience. As an example I would instance 
the tone of Schnabel’s piano in the Emperor Concerto. There 
is now creeping back into the recordings of this instrument, 
I am pleased to observe, a more subtle shading and a nice balance 
between the unpleasant “‘ twanginess ” already mentioned and the 
doped “‘ soft focus” which preceded it. The result is an almost 
startling realism, and it is heard in marked degree while listening 
to Columbia’s recording by Louis Kentner of Dohnanyi’s brilliant 
and ornate arrangement of the Naila Waltz (DX946). A trun- 
cated version of this concert work performed by Backhaus was 
one of the most popular of the early electric recordings, and I 
have no hesitation in recommending its replacement by this 
new Kentner record. The performance displays great technical 
achievement and without first reading the label one might at 
times be misled into thinking this to be one of the many two- 
piano recordings that have recently become so popular. 

Will I be called to order for including in my humorous section 
of the library the four dances from William Walton’s “ Facade ”’ 
(Columbia DX928) ? Mr. Walton must have had great fun 
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when writing this music, rich in its brilliance, sparkling in its 
humour. Though I cannot regard it as a record to be treasured 
as a lasting joy, it should certainly be included in one’s library 
if only for the entertainment of friends. 


Of the “light orchestra’ works only one seems to me to 
stand out from its fellows—a short but quite fascinating item 
called “‘ Polka in the Minor ” played with vivacity and precision 
by Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra. 


With a small portion of our quota still in hand, I have looked 
through a small section of my library and would suggest, if it 
has been overlooked, the excellent Concerigebouw recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Overture on Columbia 
LX55-6. This wholly delightful work I personally regard as one 
of Tchaikovsky’s greatest artistic achievements and agree with 
Markham Lee’s summary as to its being one of “ the richest and 
most fertile in happy inspiration of all that its composer left 
us.”” Unfortunately the work has recently fallen into the hands 
of popular song-writers whcf have taken the main theme piece- 
meal and set to it a lugubrious, tenth-rate lyric under the 
nauseating title “‘ Our Love.’ The perpetrators have at least 
had the grace to acknowledge the source from which they “ lifted ”’ 
the melody, but such brigandage is deplorable, and the only 
laudable end it can hope to serve is to introduce into the heads 
of the jazz-minded the truth that there are, after all, lovely 
“tunes”? (as they call them) to be found in the classics which 
they profess to despise. 


LOUIS KENTNER 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


INTERRUPTED Louis Kentner one recent afternoon as he 

was practising the Liszt E flat concerto for a Beecham Sunday 
concert. I had not met him before. I was welcomed by a shortish, 
dark skinned man with fine and intellectual features and what is 
known as a musician’s head. The room into which I had been 
shown reflected an individual taste and a sensitive feeling to 
surroundings. Heavily carpeted and silent ; one sensed its occu- 
pant to be one who wanted to feel secure from noise and outside 
disturbances of any kind. Of course, in a recess of the room, 
there was a grand piano with an open score above the keyboard. 
The walls were hung with oil paintings by contemporary 
Hungarian artists, fine and interesting pictures including a 
particularly beautiful Czigany. ‘* A tragic figure,’’ commented 
Kentner as we both looked at it, “‘ a brilliant painter who made 
an end of his life some few years ago and when, on the face of it, 
there was no earthly reason why he should do so. That,” said 
Kentner, pausing in front of a full length portrait of a man with a 
face expressive of personality, strong and sympathetic, “is my 
father-in-law, Kabos, the well-known Hungarian novelist. He 
wrote realistically, then a new achievement in Hungary, and 
was a great admirer of Zola. It might be said that his books 
translate Zola’s technique into the atmosphere of Budapest. 
Kabos also edited Hungarian papers, and was a generous helper 
of young poets and writers. He was the first sponsor of the great 
National poet, Ady, who for long lived in his house. So I do not 
need to iell you any further of the atmosphere and influences of 
my wife’s home when she was a young girl. When her father 
died, Hungary was the poorer of a great man.” 


We sat down and drank tea. I was not surprised when in 
answer to my request that he should tell me something about him- 
self and his life that would interest the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
that he should stretch out his hands in a gesture indicative of 
despair and say: ‘“‘ But my life has not been at all interesting. 
Besides music, little has happened.”’ I reassured him. I said I 
thought adventures of the spirit were as exciting as the surprising 
incidents of every-day life. ‘“‘ Then,” he said, “ you do not wish 





me to tell you silly incidents of uncomfortable piano stools, or 
of badly tuned pianos ?”’ I shook my head. He was obviously 
relieved. 

“You are Hungarian ?”’ I suggested. 

** Even that,”’ he replied, *‘is a matter of conjecture. I was 
born (1905) in the village of Karvin in the Silesian coal-mining 
district. When I was a boy it was a part of the Austrian Empire, 
after the last war it passed to Czechoslovakia, then it became a 
part of Poland. Now it belongs to Germany. But my passport 
is Hungarian. My father was a railway official and both he and 
my mother were extremely fond of music. So it came about that 
they taught me to play the piano when I was a very small child. 
For years my only education was music, I knew practically 
nothing else. When father played I left whatever I was doing 
and went to the piano to listen to the music and turn over the 
pages of the score for him. I did that before I could read music. 
My mother was mainly responsible, however, for my tuition and 
when I was six I was already a pupil at the Royal Academy of Music 
(of which Liszt was the first honorary president) at Budapest. 
Both my parents had the sense not to try and force me into a 
career as an infant prodigy and so I was left'alone to develop freely. 

“You ask what my early reactions to music were, but that I 
cannot recall. But I did begin to compose when I was eight and 
had the impudence to show my efforts to a musician—my teacher 
—who immediately gave me lessons in theory. Later I showed 
some equally immature compositions to Kodaly. I was not 
surprised then, but now it is a matter of amazement to me that 
he was quite impressed. His comment, however, was to the 
effect that I should learn composition, so I became his pupil. I 
wrote a small orchestral work, which I thought a great deal of, 
but when the chance came for it to be performed and I read 
through the score again, I was disgusted and tore up the manu- 
script. 

*“In 1922, when I was seventeen, I went to live and study in 
Germany for two years. Finally, I was faced with the choice of 
being a pianist or a conductor. But a recital I gave in Berlin 
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decided the matter. I was told that I had successfully started as 
a virtuoso pianist and must not go back. From Germany I gave 
concert tours in Italy, Scandinavia and Austria and also appeared 
on one or two occasjons in London before I came to live here 
some five years ago. 

Kentner laughed. “ And that,” he said, “‘ is the story of my 
youth! My composing receded, for years all desire for creative 
work was dormant, my whole life was circumscribed by a piano. 
I did not write a note. But I was glad when suddenly the urge 
came to me again. That urge increases! Only recently I have 
had published a set of three sonatinas. 

** But it is entirely another matter when I have to play my 
own compositions. It is an ordeal. Perhaps it is that I always 
assume I know by heart my own pieces and when it comes to a 
performance I find I don’t! At one broadcast recital which I 
gave, my programme was divided by one of my own composi- 
tions. I am quite sure that the first part was vastly inferior 
to the second, so depressed was I by the thought that I had to play 
my own music! I am quite determined for the future to leave 
the playing of my compositions to others—I would like it to be 
to my wife, Ilona Kabos. 

“Do you English think it conceited to speak well of one’s 
wife—I mean particularly of her attainments ? I think my wife 
is a fine pianist, I would go as far as to say perhaps the finest 
woman player I know. You must excuse me, her husband, saying 
that. She was a pupil of a pupil of Liszt, so in a sense she is a 
grandchild of Liszt. We met in Budapest. While I was in 
Berlin she was studying in Paris where she made a great success. 
I think she is at her best in modern music. As yet she has not 
made any records. One of the many things I would very much 
like to do is to make recordings with her of music for two pianos.” 

We interrupted our conversation to cross swords over Liszt. 
He clinched the argument with these remarks: “ It will take 
music audiences in this country many years before they will 
recognise the genius of Liszt. The tradition of Clara Schumann 
still lives here. She conquered her audiences, but fine artiste 
as she was, she yet had a stubborn and unyielding attitude 
towards music which did not appeal to her. And that of Wagner 
and Liszt did not. It is true to say that little is known of his 
music here and that chiefly the Rhapsodies. But what of the 
Faust Symphony—music I shall always (I hope) consider as 
one of the major works of all time? I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that musical amateurs in this country like to put a label 
on everybody and are baffled because they can never find quite 
the right one for Liszt. 

*“* To my mind he is essentially a composer’s composer. By that 
I mean his music does not greatly appeal to the ordinary music 
lover of taste, and it is only musicians who do not take exception 
to his flamboyancy and flashiness, because they well know he has 
other and more important things to say, and so are not put off 
by an apparent superficiality. Liszt is always either a mountebank 
or a priest!” 

Kentner expressed an admiration for Russian music and seemed 
surprised that I should know well the Balakirev piano sonata, a 
work he had a great liking for, and which I urged him to record. 
Thus our conversation drifted into his recording experiences. 

It is now many years since he made his first records in Buda- 
pest for the Edison Bell Record Company. Kentner recalled 
that it was a curious sort of recording. ‘“‘ The electrical system 
had not then been accepted, and sessions were haphazard, far 
indeed different from the carefully planned sessions of to-day. 
For example, the piano was hired for the occasion from a neigh- 
bouring shop and proved to be a bad and out of tune instrument. 
So, one afternoon, I sat in front of this piano and played, with 
hardly a pause, the Brahms Paganini Variations, two Chopin 
Impromptus, two Debussy pieces and finally some modern 
pieces by Dohnanyi and Kodaly. All these were recorded from 
my first playings. Now I should have had to go through every 
composition at least half a dozen times before the recording 
people would have expressed satisfaction. 

** These records are no longer in circulation, I have long since 
lost what copies I once had. That is as well. These ghostly 
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murmurs of my dead self would, I am sure, only distress me if I 
were to hear them again. But it is strange that I still meet 
people who have saved these records and are enthusiastic. But 
perhaps that is only their charming English politeness. 

** But it was a much more solemn occasion when I made my 
first recordings for Columbia some three years ago. Then I 
suffered acutely ; J was what you call a bundle of nerves. Now I 
am no longer appalled or distressed when the red light appears 
in the recording studio. I have recorded the second Liszt Rhap- 
sody and also his Au bord d’une Source, as well as a lot of his other 
compositions, some Chopin pieces and some modern music. But 
despite the slashing it got from THe GRAMOPHONE, I am par- 
ticularly proud of my recording of the Hammerclavier Sonata. 
It took three sessions and that in itself I consider an achievement. 
I had a feeling that the studio officials were preparing to put a 
label on me as being over meticulous and fussy, never satisfied 
when they declared a record finished, and I hope that now I have 
accomplished the Hammerclavicr in three sessions that label will 
be lost.” 

We had talked for three hours. I rose to go. I almost felt 
as if I had been conversing in a sanctuary where the realities of 
music had dispelled the realities of war. I had talked to a 
musician, engrossed in his art, caring for little else ; a brilliant 
performer, but modest in the extreme where his own achievement 
was concerned. I make a point of this in case I have unwittingly 
in this article given any other impression. He would have 
talked music with me all night. Except as a vehicle for music 
he seemed to have little interest in himself; when that became 
the theme of our talk—the theme did not develop, but petered 
out. His one other enthusiasm was chess. 

I left him and plunged into the black-out of St. John’s Wood. 
His Jast words were: “* I left Hungary because I did not feel quite 
happy. In London I am happy. The freedom here and the easy- 
going attitude of English people is delightful to me. I cannot 
even find it in my heart to quarrel with the climate ! ” 


C 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Music in the Modern World by Rollo H. Myers. (Arnold 6s.). 
Chopin’s Musical Style by Gerald Abraham (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.). Singing without tears by Joseph 
Lewis (Ascherberg, Hopwood and Crew, 2s.). An Intro- 
duction to Psychology for Music Teachers by Tobias 
Matthay (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 


The rationing of print necessitates a short review of this mixed 
bag of books and the most useful thing to do will be to indicate 
very briefly the scope of each. Mr. Myers’ little book endeavours 
to answer such questions as, What is music about ? What does 
it mean ? How is it to be approached, interpreted, listened to ? 
What part does it play in the modern world ? 


The author has much that is interesting to say on these and 
other questions but he is so frankly Germanophobe (and Franco- 
phile) that he goes so far as to state that Mozart was not a German, 
and to stigmatise the Ring as “ peopled with a race of ponderous 
and humourless personages.”” Indeed Mr. Myers’ book is too 
liberally sprinkled with half-truths such as this last one. He 
speaks of the symphonies of Mahler and Bruckner (as well as the 
tone poems of Richard Strauss) as full of “‘ musical thought of 
the utmost banality *’: and apparently early church music, for 
him, was used “in the interests of the priestly caste, and the 
religion they were imposing on the people”: while “‘ music in 
the Catholic Church is chosen for its sensuous and hypnotic 
effect upon the masses”! Such statements are bound to irritate 
informed musicians and to mislead others. Mr. Myers is evidently 
on safer ground when he comes to modern times and here he 
has much to say that is valuable and stimulating though I disagree 
with his thesis that music is the least accessible of the arts. 


If the book goes into another edition the author might put 
Beecham into the list of conductors on page 104. At present he 
is only in the index ! 


Mr. Abraham’s book on “‘ Chopin’s Musical Style” is not 
one for the ordinary music lover but for the musician who knows 
his Chopin well either at the piano or in score. It should be 
read with the music at hand and so read will prove most enlighten- 
ing and valuable. ‘The author traces, in lucid and attractive 
style, the evolution of Chopin’s musical personality from begin- 
nings to full maturity, dividing his musical output into three 
periods and exhibiting its true characteristics. One of the most 
useful things he does is to put Chopin’s treatment of form in its 
proper perspective and to show how “ fantastically unfair ”’ it is 
to compare him with Beethoven in this respect. He has something 
to say of the composer’s exquisitely stylised coloratura and much 
about his harmony, “ the most important, most individual and 
most fascinating of all aspects of his music, largely inspired or 
at any rate discovered by improvisation at the keyboard.” 

What Mr. Abraham does here for Chopin might well be done 
with all the great composers. Such a series of books would be 
invaluable. 

Mr. Lewis’ book may produce “ Singing without tears ” but 
not, of course, without labour. It seems to be as fool-proof as can 
reasonably be expected, but no student can hope to succeed 
without the help and advice of a teacher: as Mr. Lewis, indeed, 
recognises. I wish he had stressed the need for the singer to 
listen to himself all the time. 

The last book on my list is a reprint of three of the six lectures 
given by Mr. Matthay at Teachers’ Training Courses both in 
his own school and at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. Matthay would not claim to be able to write as well as 
he teaches but those who are familiar with his books know well 
that his infectious enthusiasm and deep sincerity easily reconcile 
one to any small defects of style! Moreover informal lectures, 
such as these evidently were, are not the occasion for polished 
periods! The note sounded all through the lectures—on the 


scope, subject-matter and working material of psychology, on 
cramming and teaching, attention and interest, etc.—is the need 
to get the pupil to understand things and for the teacher to learn 
to understand the workings of the pupil’s mind. 

Far too many pupils are lamentably deficient in intellectual 
curiosity ; often one of the chief reasons for “ giving up ” music 
in later life and a defect equally often to be attributed to the 


- teacher. 


The simple psychological laws Mr. Matthay expounds, taken 
to heart, should help to remedy this deplorable state of mind. 


A. R. 


A List of Books About Music in the English Language, 
by P. A. Scholes. (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.). 


A valuable guide, as far as it goes, which it is to be hoped will 
have the effect of stimulating music-lovers to buy more books. 
The sale of them is on the whole very poor in this country. On 
page 29 is a note of some German publications, historical collec- 
tions of music in chronological order. Otherwise, foreign books, 
and all music-scores, are excluded. The listing is under subject- 
headings only, with helpful cross-references. With very few 
exceptions, periodical literature is not tackled. A pity, for some 
of the best writing about music is not yet in book form. Blom, in 
1925, undertook the larger task. Such compilation is very laborious 
and for a popular purpose and at a cheap price one cannot 
expect more than we get here. No book prices are named, but the 
number of pages gives some idea of the probable cost. Where a 
book is in a series that should 'be stated ; there will be some who 
know the price of the series ; and some of the most useful ones 
are the cheapest—e.g., the Oxford Press’s Musical Pilgrim at 
1s. 6d., and Dent’s Master Musicians at 4s. 6d. It would have been 
best to give the title and price of every series at the start of the 
volume, and then pursue the present plan of listing every book 
in them under its appropriate alphabetical heading, adding the 
name of the series it belongs to. 

It would seem better to separate Histories definitely from 
** Appreciation.” Colles’ History should come under the former 
heading, not the latter. The choice among the multitude of 
books on appreciation is bound to omit some that other men 
would have included, and include perhaps one or two that they 
would have omitted. Foxell’s little book (Novello) might have 
been added, and Calvocoressi’s Musical Taste (O.U.P.). 


An additional heading might be that of books of musical 


humour. 


Presumably Harrison’s book on Brahms’ symphonies was 
published too late for inclusion. Any such list is of course out 
of date the moment it appears. 


On Broadcasting and Wireless Telephony there is the much more 
extensive list published by this journal some years ago; and 
that of books on Gramophones and Records should also be remem- 
bered. Cleghorn Thomson’s little book Radio is Changing Us 
(Watts) is worth adding, if only because it is written by one with 
inside knowledge. ! : 

One tiny misprint, one misplacement, alphabetically, and 
one error about a publication are all the actual errors that a 
quick view finds in this handy and practical volume, the preface 
and footnotes to which have, and give, all the comfortable satis- 
faction to which the author and his faithful readers are so well 
entitled. 


THe Oxrorp Companion TO Music by P. A. Scholes (Second 
Edition) (Oxford Press 25/-). This is the Second Edition and 
embodies the book reviewed zbove. 


Music As A CAREER by W. R. Anderson (Oxford Press 7/6). 
This book will be reviewed next month. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Asove once in a couple of years I like (since we are always 
welcoming many new readers) to put in a note about the 
reviewing job as I see it. Old-timers can always skip this. There’s 
the practical aspect, and the philosophy of the business, about 
which sixteen years’ work does not necessarily supply a complete 
system of belief. 

In all reviewing, two equations have to be considered. One 
equation is concerned with what J happen to prefer, compared 
with what you may—the individual “ you” being but slightly 
knowable, for obvious reasons, and the mass *“‘ you”’ being ever 
debatable. It is certain that some people like what I don’t, even 
if the majority may be like-minded with me ; but nobody really 
knows how many of each sort there are. That is one of the queer 
things about journalism. We could do with more of Dr. Gallup’s 
kind of Institute of Public Opinion work: but it’s next to im- 
possible to apply it on small scales. 

I can obviously be useful to both those who like what I do, 
and those who are able, after a time, to decide just what deflection 
their liking-compass shows from mine, and allow for that. But 
in the broadest sense, it can’t concern you or me what others 
think. I always begin my lecture courses by telling my audience 
that I don’t care twopence what they like or dislike, and that, in 
general, the less I know about that the better. That is because I 
want to shock them slightly into the point of view that they must 
all stand on their own feet as free beings. I don’t want them to 
be under my spell, or anybody else’s. ‘There has always been a 
bit too much spell-binding in music. Some people are born 
missionaries in art. I’m not—in that sense. 


Reverence, not Rashness 


I see no morals in music, and only one duty—that of reverence 
for great art, wherever found ; above all, for great creative art, 
which endures when all interpreters have passed away (endures 
in spite of some of them!). As to what greatness is, the well- 
probed verdict of the ages satisfies me ; when we come to the 
present, I apply the same standards, as far as my philosophy 
allows (that’s where I think we do need each a personal philosophy 
about “‘ progress ”’). If my self-made personal critical standards 
happen to clash with the verdict of any ponderable weight of 
other opinion that I respect, I naturally presume some defect 
in myself, and either suspend judgment, or quietly respect what 
I may not be able greatly to enjoy. But, as I have observed musical 
life for thirty years, that doesn’t seem to apply to 1 per cent. of 
any trained musician’s experience: partly because the very 
object of his training is to safeguard him against rashness. Some 
day (as I think I’ve remarked before) I’d like to try to set down 
more about what being a musician means: but it’s extremely 
difficult, and I am inclined to think it should be a matter for a 
committee, not one man. The main difficulty seems to lie in 
conveying to others the curious inter-working of knowledge 
and—let us call it—intuition, and the ways in which training 
disciplines feeling. A very, very complex affair, it seems to me. 


Above All, Liberty 


The other of the two equations I spoke of is more elaborate. 
There are several sorts of recording, and many sorts of “ reading.” 
Together they blend in all kinds of proportions, and anybody who 
wants a hard and fast decision about a great deal of the records 
produced must make it himself. In comparing sets, A goes up 
on some counts, and down on others. B reverses the ups and 
downs. What is the verdict, on points ? Giving mine, I don’t 
expect or wish it to be taken for gospel. Like, I suppose, a great 
many more, I have such a horror of totalitarianism that I urge 
personal liberty of choice, in every mortal thing, to the extremest 
range—and beyond what many think the extreme. Better go 
wrong from too much freedom than from too much restraint. 
Rabelais’ *‘ Do what thou wilt!” can be twisted to hurt, but 


it’s a great word—of responsibility, not least. That being my 
outlook, I want everybody to judge for himself. As a taster, I 
have a day-to-day use. As a lover of freedom, I detest dictation— 
anybody’s. If a reader be inclined to think me too little dictative, 
he must please consider liberty more important than my views, 
or any other musician’s. 


It is later than you think 


As one gets on, though debate still has savour, one cares less, 
I think, for what I call (without disrespect to debaters) argie- 
bargle—“‘ around it and around.”’ Life is seen to be so dreadfully 
short—and one hasn’t yet really learned Wagner. How mad 
(one thinks) to fritter away precious time, when the world’s 
wealth of music is so little explored. Don’t you sympathize ? 
Sometimes I get a feeling of almost-panic at the shortness of my 
time and the heights and depths to be searched. It’s liable to 
afflict the professional musician more than the layman, who 
necessarily confines himself, in pursuing what is often one among 
many hobbies, to a smaller country and often slighter intensity 
of musical pleasures and interests. The musician, to justify his 
choice of profession, must delve as widely as he can (though many 
of us suffer, I realise, from attempting to know and do too much. 
‘Temperament comes in there strongly, of course). 

I don’t think I have any particular fear of expressing myself ; 
like most people with a passion for freedom, I have strong views, 
and have never, thank heaven, been frightened of any man, as 
far as that may be true in our silly, muddled world of masters and 
servants. I repeat that far more harm than good is done, in my 
opinion, by taking too seriously the pronouncements of so-called 
leaders ;_ the sort that get most publicity being as a rule those 
least respected by their knowing brethren. (You should hear 
us at the I.S.M. Conference, innocently chatting about some of 
these folk! Even I, hardened in the world of slander and libel, 
am appalled.) 


Mozartian Dubieties 


I hope many readers like to have as precise information as can 
be got, about the provenance of the music recorded. ‘The Rev. 
G. J. Cumings, a much appreciated correspondent, found time 
to look up opinions about the Mozart bassoon concerto I noticed 
in October (page 196: Lyre Bird records O.L.40, 41). The 
writing for that number, as you may guess, did not allow any- 
one to look up the slightest thing, never mind a doubtful affair 
such as whether this concerto is Mozart’s or not. It seems that 
Mandyczewski, the musicologist (and tremendous Brahmsian : 
one of the old man’s inner circle), thought it was not Mozart’s 
work. There is, Mr. Cumings, tells me, a Litolff edition of the 
work, by Seiffert, who thought it was genuine, and dated it 
some time between 1780 and 1785. Einstein isn’t sure, but 
believes that if it is Mozart’s, it cannot be later than 1775. And 
so on. The one bassoon concerto that is certainly Mozart’s 
was written, I find, shortly before he met Dirnitz. As to the 
Minuets, also recorded by O.L., I am told that the print (by the 
same firm: first printing) does not include all the K.176 set of 
sixteen (apparently Blom’s entry of this as “ 6 ” should be “ 16 ”’). 
Twelve are printed by O.L.: presumably because several are not 
in the autograph, but only in a copy. Among the terrific output 
of the masters, what toil for musicologists: and even a little for 
lesser scribes, who want to be accurate. 


Did you get them all. 


Answers to the questions set in the last Roundabout. 

1. Women composers of opera in the 18th, 19th and 2oth 
centuries: 18th, Maria Theresa Agnesi (1724-80), who wrote 
five operas, besides piano concertos, etc. 19th, Augusta Holmes, 
the Parisian-Irish composer, whose La montagne noire was produced 
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at the Paris Opera in 1895 ; 20th, Ethel Smyth, who wrote operas 
in both the 19th and 2oth centuries—Fantasio in 1898, and The 
Wreckers in 1906, as well as The Bos’n’s Mate in 1916, etc. 

2. Tree suggested to Landon Ronald that in his death scene 
(I forget the play) the Ninth Symphony should be played. He 
would have had to be an unconscionable time a-dying, as King 
Charles said. 

3. Beethoven and Schubert, who died in successive years, were 
buried very near to each other—only three places apart. 

4. In Madame Butterfly Pinkerton, singing, invites the Consul 
to have a drink. 

5. Ihe players are Pachmann, the brothers Fischer, Kreisler, 
Kubelik and Menuhin. 

6. A fife and drum band appears in Handel’s Almira, and 
another in Meyerbeer’s Star of the North. 

7. Influenza, by a Canadian doctor (not of Music) seems to be 
the most curious tone-poem ever written. 

8. Operas with the same title, written a given number of years 
apart, are Nero, by A.Rubinstein, 1879 and Boito, 1924; La 
Bohéme, by Puccini in 1896 and Leoncavallo the year after ; 
Manon, by Massenet (1884) and Puccini (1893); Alkestis, by 
Gluck in 1767 and Rutland Boughton in 1922 ; Otello by Rossini, 
1816, and Verdi, 1887 ; and the Barber of Seville: Paisiello, 1780, 
and Rossini, 1810. 
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Please Try These 


As these questions seem to be enjoyed, I give a few more, out 
of a thousand or so I have drawn up. I ought perhaps to say 
that (a) nobody is expected to know all the answers, some of the 
items being pure oddities, dug up in all manner of obscure 
places ; and (5) it is not polite to inquire how many of them I 
could have answered if somebody else had dug them up. | 

1. What dealings with music had R. L. Stevenson ? 

2. Which famous Italian opera composer, whose work is still 
heard (in a ballet), was condemned to death ? 

3. Place a couple of letters before, and two after, each of 
these combinations and find the names of famous singers who 
have made records: SSE. RU. OO. STI. AGST. RHAR. 

4. Of these titles and sub-titles, pair off those which refer to 
the same opera: The Rival Lovers. The Hermit’s Bell. Goyescas. 
Amelia. Un Ballo in Maschera. Les Dragons de Villars. 

5. Ina letter to the editor of the American magazine, Metronome, 
the leader of a dance band asked how to reform his trumpet 
section, which, he said, suffered from split tones, uncertain attack, 
inability to hit high notes, poor vibrato, no endurance, poor 
phrasing, slow execution, and inability to read. Give a choice 
of two classical answers that the editor might have returned. 

Answers in next Roundabout. W.R.A. 


SECOND REVIEWS 


HANDEL: CONCERTO GROSSO, Op. 6, No. 5, in D 
Decca, X.126-9. Boyd Neel Orchestra. With parts of 
Op. 6, Nos. 4 and 6. 


Columbia, LX.803, 4. L.S.O. (Weingartner). 

H.M.V., C.3065, 6. Collegium Musicum (Diener). 

Parlophone, R.1933. Cologne Chamber Orchestra 
(Abendroth) (two movements only). 


There is a great difference in the Decca and Col. speed, in the 
opening movement. Neel takes a whole side to it, Weingartner 
less than half. If the former is, to my mind, much too slow, thc 
latter is rather fast. The movement is given as Largo, but my 
Breitkopf copy has Tempo giusto: not much of a help; nor, for 
that matter, is Largo, without a metronome indication. I should 
play it at about 48 beats to the minute (three in a bar). Diene: 
comes very near it. In the next movement the Decca tone is the 
largest, but Col.’s impulse is finer, and, if you like this spirit in 
your Handel, the style will please you better. The “ big bow- 
wow ”’ is not often let loose in the concertos. My inclination is to 
the finer-pointed impetus of Weingartner, joined with Decca’s 
size of tone. Perhaps Diener may hit it, for most likings. By 
the way, his first side says ** First Movement.” It actually includes 
the slow one, and the second, the fugal Allegro. Weingartner puts 
the finest touch of style on this first Allegro. 

The Presto is on the second side of the H.M.V. (wrongly labelled 
as containing two movements: it is the first side which has these 
—labelled, of course, “‘ First Movement ”’) ; and takes only part 
of Col.’s side 2, at the fast—too fast—pace that Weingartner uses. 
Handel’s idea of Presto is arguable, but generally speaking speeds 
in those days were on the slower side. That of course does not, 
and should not, prevent an artist’s interpreting Presto to mean 
any spirit ke thirks the music holds, or invites. The less dogmatism 
akout any One True Speed or Method we have, the better I’m 
pleased. I think both Weingartner and Neel get the breadth of 
the Largo better than Lierer, with his not quite sufficiently 
spreading folizge. The succeeding Allegro is (for me) too fast, 
in Neel’s rezding. It seems unhistorical. At this speed I just 
don’t “ see ”’ it. 

The winding-up Minuet eases off the excitement, after the 
rather olcer overture { = suite) model: dignity and sober creature- 
ecmmfort close the day. Dicner seems a bit heavy here. Either 
Col. or Decca suits me, in this. 





The Decca four-disc size includes one side of the last concerto, 
No. 4, and one side of the next No. 6, I could have wished for 
rather more strings in Weingartner’s recording. Diener gives, in 
general, bigger volume, but not quite the fine pointing of W. 
This set would, I think, satisfy most people who think 8s. enough 
to spend, like a fairly full sound, and don’t mind the harpsichord. 
Decca’s tone in undoubtedly the fullest. The best period-style 
and Handel-style is Weingartner’s. 


The Cologne single record gives the two allegros, the second 
at what I think about the top pace that is effective—faster than 
Weingartner’s, but not so fast as Neel’s. This speed will perhaps 
suit a majority. This is a capital little cheap disc. 


BACH : BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 1, in F. 
Columbia, LX.436, 7, 8. Busch Chamber Players. 
With Siciliano (Busch-Serkin). 


Decca, L.Y.69%2, 3, 4. Berlin Philharmonic (Melichar). 
With Organ Prelude in E mi. (Sittard). 


The Columbia fill-up is for violin and piano. Not much to 
choose, in the general sway and spirit. The Col. is the smoother, 
the Decca the brighter, more chipper, perhaps, for this sort of 
music, slightly the apter—if you think so. The concertino entries 
of Col. are more delicate and so please me more, when I feel 
like that. Melichar’s people are a shade slower in the uptake, 
at moments. Col. seems in the best spirit in the Adagio, with its 
curious pleading sensibility. Here is Bach in his Beethoven-slow- 
movement-of-the-fourth-concerto spirit. The flow seems best 
kept up in the fuller-toned Decca recording, but that is just a 
little stark for this dark, searching movement. The next Allegro 
goes on lighter feet with Busch ; but though the Melichar firmness 
and solid vim may pall rather quickly, I think their general 
“go” suits the movement best, except in the middle, where the 
Col. interplay is especially pretty. For the Minuet I enjoy more 
Col.’s clarity, though I should Jike a bit more accentual variety : 
it gets stolid. Melichar gives the best impetus, too, to the Polacca. 
The fill-up for this is a very fevourable sample of organ recording, 
though the Prelude is not exciting. The gentler Siciliano with 
which Col. fills the last side is likely to be more generally enjoyed, 
T think. 
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BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 2, in F. 
H.M.V., DB.2035. 6. Ecole Normale Orchestra (Cortot). 
H.M.V., D.1708, 9, 10. Philadelphia Orchestra 

(Stokowski). With Chorale Prelude, We all believe. 
Columbia, LX.439, 40. Busch Chamber Players. 


The remarks about the general style of the Busch players stand 
tor each concerto. Stokowski, taking the Andante deadly slow, 
makes a whole disc of it: needlessly. Cortot seems slightly jog- 
trot in this, and the harpsichord is prominent. As I have before 
remarked, the less harpsichording I get, in such music, the better 
[ am pleased. I like Busch best in this movement, though the 
mellifluence of the Phily wind is famous, and can scarcely fail to 
be ravishing, listened to for its own sake. The surface is a bit 
noisy, in this rather older recording. The carolling exaltation 
of the finale is fuller and chirpier in the Cortot, though the Busch 
is, On its rather smaller scale, just as good. I find the Phily on 
the stodgy side in this movement. I see no need for more than 
four sides ; on the whole Cortot’s four seem most boldly and fitly 
filled, if you don’t mind the harpsichord, in the rapid movements. 
Busch scores in the Andante. 


BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 3, in G. 
Columbia, LX.173. British Symphony Orchestra (Wood). 
Columbia, LX.443. Busch Chamber Players. 

H.M.V., DA.1259, 60. Ecole Normale Orchestra 
(Cortot). 

Decca, CA.8013, 4. Berlin Philharmonic (Firtwangler). 
With Air from Suite in D. 


Sir Henry’s attack is familiar—lusty and generous. The 
quality of the string tone is lighter, smaller and better defined 
in quality, in the Busch. But his tone becomes rather etiolated in 
places. Still, this is a better way of doing Bach than the “ big 
bow-wow ” tradition, which has lasted too long, in both choral 
and instrumental ways (there are still too many hefty let-em-all- 
come B minor Mass performances, when under a hundred is 
ample, all told). Wood tends to rush the finale, and Cortot makes 
the first movement too ponderous. His reverberation is not quite 
ideal. I like his finale, otherwise, though it is slightly on the fast 
side. Still, it can stand it. 
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The Berliners produce a big volume, with a steady pace and 


just fairly good definition, as regards the background to the tone. 


The dynamics, as usual, are slightly overdone, but this perform- 
ance is likely to satisfy a great many people. I do nct think he 
need have taken three large sides, though. I prefer, on the whole, 
the smaller-scale clear definition of Busch; but everything 
depends on how you see your Bach. 


MOZART: SYMPHONY IN G MINOR (K.550). 
H.M.V., DB.3790, 1, 2. N.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini). 
H.M.V., DB.2343, 4, 5. L.P.O. (Koussevitzky). 
Columbia, LX.656, 7, 8. L.P.O. (Beecham). 

Columbia, DX.31, 2, 2. Berlin State Orchestra (Walter). 


One of these was covered by A.R. during my absence (July, 
1939), and is new to me. I have been asked to re-review the 
symphony. I letter the conductors T., K., B. and W. T. and B. 
start at a much greater heat than K. and W. It is not only a 
matter of pace, but of intensity. T.’s is pushed hardest— perhaps 
too hard, for some likings. W. is full of mouldings that do not 
always help the music to build, I think, and his weakness in 
pace-changing rarely gives me the feeling of added strength. I 
prefer the lighter spirit in the first movement, without losing the 
dramatic urge. But mere pace or volume won’t give that. There 
is a bit of caprice in T.’s pace that I’m not fond of—here. 

The blended quality and quantity will please everyone, I think. 
Those who do not feel very strongly about the interpretation 
might therefore get the T., for this sake alone, sure of enjoying 
the colour and of course much of the spirit. I prefer B. or K. for 
the slow movement—the latter’s, at its best, perhaps the finer. 
There is a slight element of stark tone in B. occasionally. The 
recording is not quite full enough for present days. I find the T. 
too full, in the finale particularly, and keep on wanting to remind 
somebody that this is Mozart, not the Ereica. I am therefore more 
drawn to B. and K. But I would not fight my hardcst on this 
symphony, since its drama may mean different things to you or 
me. The personal conception of Mozart as a wrestling Jacob may 
place him on the T. level, for you, and on the B., for me: where, 
if I had to choose one set, I think I should fix my present choice ; 
but, as I say, I wouldn’t fight about it. R.A 





TURN TABLE TALK 


Christmas 


As an improvement on the usual Christmas Cards may we 
remind readers—especially newcomers—that Hervey Elwes’s 
““ Thoughts on Music” is an entirely suitable gift to musical 
friends ? It was compiled some years ago by one of our oldest 
readers in the form of a calendar with a quotation for every day 
in the year drawn from a wide range of authors, so arranged 
that often a thread of thought runs. through several 
consecutive days. It was published in a cloth cover at six 
shillings and found favour with our readers. We still have 
copies bound in pale blue paper covers (215 pp. 8vo.) which 
cost only one shilling post free. We shall be glad to despatch 
copies in time for Christmas to separate addresses with any 
message that you wish included. 
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Key to Good Music 


We acknowledge with gratitude and respect the first four 
fortnightly issues of ““ Key to Good Music ” which costs 2 dollars 
and 50 cents a year from 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. Lucky 
American concert-goers, radio listeners, and gramophiles to have 
such a well-devised and comprehensive survey of forthcoming 
music in New York. 


Mood Music 


The new enlarged and elaborated edition of ‘“* Mood Musie ” 
which was prepared for publication in the autumn by the Central 
Record Information at 363-7 Oxford Street has been delayed 
by events ; but in the meantime the information contained in it 
is at the disposal of any reader of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE who writes 
to Miss Valentine Britten at the above address or is able to call 
personally at 363 Oxford Street. 


Encyclopedia 


Only a very few copies of the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
remain in stock at our London Office, 10A Soho Square, W.1, and 
there seems to be small prospect of securing any more copies from 
America. Those which remain will be sold at the usual reduced 
price (gs. 6d., post free, for cash) in strict order of applicants 
until the supply is exhausted. Thereafter it will be a case of adver- 
tising for secondhand copies in the Exchange and Mart page. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Toscanini): Fourth Symphony (Bect- 
hoven). H.M.V., DB3896-9 (12 in., 24s.). Auto DB8733-6. 
Score, Philharmonia, Eulenburg. 


The Fourth has not been so often recorded as most of the 
others. I don’t recall one since about 1936, when I compared the 
readings of Casals, with his band, and Weingartner, with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. I then suggested that a new 
recording was due. Here is a resounding one. 

The opening follows the fine Haydn tradition, with deeper 
simplicity and a broader significance: one might figure it as the 
spirit that brooded on the waters. Why do they make the turn- 
over break so badly, though ? It should have come before the 
first upward scale rush. I do not think the B.B.C. wind quite 
the best: it seems slight and pale, against their strings. The 
composer’s godlike energy, not now in the grip of dramatic 
excitement, swings the movement along like the universe itself. 
That long passage, with the drums, leading to the return of the 
first theme, after the development, is one of the best excitements. 
Again, the side-break is badly chosen, so that we have to turn 
over just before the recapitulation. Any break in such a piece is 
a nuisance, of course, but it would surely have been better to 
work right up with the crescendo, and stop as the first subject 
re-enters. As it is, we lose the power of the working up. There is 
plenty of spare space on both sides 1 and 2. 

One of the things I most admire about this movement, and (in 
very different circumstances) in the slow one is the way in which 
the ball is kept rolling: this is most difficult to do in a slow 
‘movement. There is a touch of Beethoven’s pathos in the passage 
ending just after the middle of the first side of the movement. 
The phrasing here is fastidious: even, at moments, the tiniest 
bit over-fastidious, I feel ; but it’s a guid faut. How powerful is 
the little episode just before the end of this side (4), which diver- 
sifies the itself-diversified return of the main theme. Then on 
side 5 the mystery comes out into the full wood-wind sunshine 
again, buoyed by that cheering accompaniment. The figuration 
in this movement (especially towards the end) makes one think 
of the Pastoral’s open-air, heart-easing thankfulness. The coda, 
with the drums touching the opening accompaniment-rhythm, 
is a happy leave-taking indeed. 

Toscanini takes this movement faster than most other con- 
ductors. I haven’t timed him on this record, but the last time I 
did so in the concert-room he took eight and a quarter minutes ; 
for Boult, I have eleven; Busch, ten and a quarter; Fried, 
nine, and Goossens, nine and three quarters. The first movement 
timing was: Toscanini, ten and a half; Goossens, ten and a 
quarter ; Boult, thirteen (but he repeated the exposition), and 
Busch, rather over twelve and a quarter. 

For the Scherzo, Toscanini took four and three quarter minutes ; 
Fried, five ; Boult, six and a half, and Busch, five and a quarter. 
As ever, it is not speed that matters alone, or even chiefly: it 
is the spirit, the phrasing, accentuation, the pointing and creaming 
of the jest. My only doubt here is about the time given to the 


wind in the Trio. They don’t feel quite happy: they don’t 
perfectly get all the notes timed. Little weaknesses of this kind 
have exercised us, about British players, all our lives: we are 
essentially an unrhythmical people, and it shows there, as every- 
where (any attentive student of public singing by laymen can 
learn all about that in a few months!). The band could do it, 
if it had time, and had been brought up to it. We must just 
take the will for the deed, as (even in these advanced days, when 
we have so much to be thankful for in orchestral skill) we have to 
do in every department of our musical life. 

The finale I have timed as: Toscanini and Busch, six and three 
quarters ; Boult and Fried, seven. This is a good motto-piece 
for those willing to believe that the world, like Beethoven, can 
learn to organise in the full sunshine of liberty. How excellent 
are the doings early on the last side, where the bustlings accompany 
a new idea! Those succeeding gusts of wind are given full power. 
The conductor shows fine style in reserving strength for the best 
places. It sounds almost as if the recorders had lent a hand too, 
on this side. The virility and flexibility of the strings is especially 
praiseworthy here. A grand recording. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture, Mignon 
(Thomas). H.M.V., C3121 (12 in., 4s.). 

Thomas (1811-96) never had much originality: in early years 
he reflected one leader, Auber, and in later, Gounod. It is not 
easy now, without a minute acquaintance with hundreds of 
French operas (which I do not, thank heaven, claim), to say 
just how much of the nature of other light-hearted compositions 
is to be found in his work. Like many of his time, he seems to have 
had no compunction, and little taste, in adapting libretti from real 
literature. Anybody who has read that which Barbier and Carré 
vamped up from Hamlet needs no further demonstration. There 
is not much of Goethe’s wisdom and philosophy left when Wilhelm 
Meister becomes Mignon. The best thing is to forget him and 
remember the tunes—Know’st thou the land ? and the Polacca, IJ am 
Titania, the first with its ever-congenial nostalgic sentiment, 
which the French touch with a more delicate hand than anybody 
else, I think, and the second with its (as we like to think) O-so- 
Parisian gaiety. Connais-tu has the additional pull of being sung 
by Mignon as she recalls the slight memories of childhood (she, 
you may remember, has been carried off by gipsies). Titania is 
from A Mid-summer Night’s Dream, which the strolling actors 
perform. The music has plenty of attractive qualities, in its 
refinement, good melody, simple emotional appeal and clear 
limning and placing ; one of the best touches, for instance, is the 
recurrence of Know’st thou at the very end, when the wanderer, 
Lothario, his memory restored, is shown to be a marquis, and 
Mignon, his daughter. I see that the opera by 1891 had had a 
thousand performances: the only opera, report says, that had 
then made such a score. In this brightly flowing, not overloaded 
recording, the old themes can be fully enjoyed. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Moto Perpetuo 
(Paganini), and Scherzo from Quartet in F, Op. 135 
(Beethoven). H.M.V., DB3858 (12 ins., 6s.). 

Queer disc-fellows ? But I remember that Paganini played in 
Beethoven’s quartets, and revered him—even though he played 
old Harry, in places, with the score—octaves instead of single 
notes, and the pranks he never could resist. If one asks, about 
Paganini’s piece, “‘ Why ? ” the good old answer suffices: “‘ Why 
not ?”’ The conductor has this band in splendid shape: it is a 
treat to hear the enunciation and phrasing. Beethoven’s wild 
humour seems to me all the more pungent in this transference to 
a full body of strings. There are rhythmic surprises (the opening, 
e.g., with the strings coming in on different beats) and key- 
twists (the E flat after the opening in F) ; that mad persistence for 
fifty bars in one figure. This quartet is not so “ difficult” as 
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some think, in spite of its being so late. The brooding spirit is 
less strong, and the wildness, though perhaps extreme, is not 
greatly beyond that we have heard in earlier works. As played 
and recorded here, the extract is likely to reach some, outside 
this journal’s circle, who might not think that anything from 
Op. 135 (or any chamber music) is their meat. That is an additional 
reason for pleasure in the record. 


COLUMBIA 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham); London 
Symphony (No. 104, in D) (Haydn). Columbia, LX856-8 
(12 in., 18s.). Auto LX8469-71. Score, Eulenburg, 
Philharmonia. 

The opening of the Haydn is enjoyably spacious. The proud, 
even menacing summons to attention, the timid little violin 
figure following, might almost be thought of in the spirit we 
named when noticing the fourth concerto of Beethoven’s, last 
month—that slow movement’s pleading and denying. As ever 
with Haydn, we have no clue to the significance in his mind of 
this tiny curtain-raising solemnity ; but there is nothing to stop 
our deeming it a thumbnail drama, if we choose. Sometimes I 
wish Haydn had developed the ideas in the slow exordium of 
which he was so fond (Mozart never took to it as a habit). The 
quick theme is taken at the modest pace of about 112, slower 
than in several other performances I have heard. This seems 
quite fitting, if one prefers the amiable rather than the forceful 
approach—one always congenial to me, in Haydn. It may be 
remembered that when we expect the second subject, the first 
is made to do duty again (about an inch from the end). The 
winding-up tune is clearly marked. We shall hear it again in the 
coda. The development begins on side 2, with the figure from 
bars 3 and 4 of the main theme, treated with a sudden little 
burst of close-argued drama. After this the strings alone have a 
shaping which appears to be the inversion (upside down form) 
of the theme’s opening phrase: this may be accidental. The best 
thing after the short development is the recapitulation, which in 
Haydn’s free-roving way takes a stroll in new territory. The 
re-entry of the theme is differently orchestrated from the start, 
we hear. The recording of the fullest-toned music is ample, 
without brassiness, but with a trace of weightiness that for a 
few hearers may damp the brilliance that we get in some record- 
ings (e.g., Beecham’s typical Mozart tone). The weight is not 
depressing, only just a little massive, at this gentle pace, for what 
I feel to be the spirit of the music. 

In the slow movement the rather prim approach tends to 
weaken the mood, I feel. This conductor is not always quite so 
successful with Haydn as with Beethoven and Mozart. The 
charming suavity is in his best vein. 

The idea of breaking off the digression to resume the first 
idea is a strong one. The stress grows, after that. The next 
diversion (following the ‘* Alberti-bass ’’ semiquaver figure of the 
lone strings) comes just before the end of the side. On the next, 
the full-voiced force returns, with a fresh touch of jauntiness— 
not, in this reading, very well achieved. The broadening out 
in the middle of this side betokens a forward-looking spirit ; 
one thinks of Beethoven’s romanticism, and with that little flute 
cadenza, many nineteenth-century riches are hinted at. When- 
ever you think Haydn is getting conventional, he turns aside 
to astonish you. This, of course, is late work. The 104th used to 
be reckoned the last of the numbered symphonies, but now we 
have quantities more turning up every now and then. The coda 
is beautified and extended from that to the first section (before 
diversion 1). The placid power of the performance and the 
excellently reproduced suavity of the playing please me well. 
[f to it could be added a little more delicacy, I should be entirely 
content. 

The weightiness persists in the Minuet, which could be a bit 
more dapper and tripping without losing any of its solidity. In 
the 12-plus-14 bar ramble of the Trio. Haydn takes us by the 
hand, in a way that can recall the simple joys of childhood. Here 
is a musician who, like Elgar, could in old age evoke the spirit 
of youth. 
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Much happens in the finale (with the Minuet, it occupies the 
last disc: one each to the other two movements). The second 
subject is combined with the first (Vns. 1 and 2) at bar g. About 
half an inch in, or a bit more, we hear the two reversed—Two 
on Vn. and One on Fl. The running scalic figure of five quavers, 
so much used, is from bar 3 of Two. An inch in comes the last 
of the tunes, smoothly rising a seventh. You will hear a lovely 
bit of development of this in mid-side—pure Romance. The 
last pages are strongly Beethovenian. A magnificent example of 
advanced Haydn, is this fully-scored work. I think the wind 
might have made still more of it, perhaps by some l:ttle altera- 
tion in the placing ; but the size and general wholeness of the 
reproduction are satisfying ; only that baritonal tendency for 
once slightly clouds what I feel might be a still more genial 
brightness of countenance. 


Paris Conservatoire Orchestra (Weingartner): Overture to 
Rienzi (Wagner) : Marche Trayenne (Berlioz). Columbia, 
LX860-1 (12 in., 12s.). 


The finely sensitive playing and clear, bright recording of the 
overture might with advantage be heard in connection with my 
point about the previous recording. Of course, Rienzi, which 
had its centenary last year, can stand a lot of limelight that would 
coarsen Haydn, but those upward flirts of the strings accompany- 
ing the melody, about two-thirds of the way through side 1, 
demand the utmost boldness of technique. This is good old melo- 
drama, in which we must not spare the red fire and the thunder- 
sheet, the ample gesture and the shudder. This is the way to 
give out the Prayer (side 1, about an inch). The other materials 
of the overture come from the opera—the Romans’ impassioned 
demand for freedom (near the end of side 1) ; early on the second 
we have a trombone theme, to the Sancto spiritu declamation. 
But why, about here, does the prayer suddenly gambol off, 
Nervo-and-Knox-like ? Wagner in those days must eternally be 
‘‘ going it,’ coming out strong, rattling away like vun o’clock. 
The conductor wisely abets, perhaps a trifle more skittishly 
than need be. The next affair is in the middle of this side, when 
we have the song to Rienzi as deliverer and bringer of peace. 
Then the development (of a sort) goes on—far too many repeti- 
tions of the Sancto rhythm, near the end of side 2. But it is good 
fun, immensely vigorous and, with the right faults of youth, and 
of the Wagner-youth. Some of them he got over, some, never. 
With the right needle (it should stand steel: fibre wilts), this 
big recording is likely to satisfy all comers who can enjoy a bit 
of healthy vulgarity, and see beyond it to the greatness it scarcely 
hints at. 

As the record is not mine, I put on a steel for the other side 
of equally robust if more brilliantly scored music, which does 
not come to much if listened to coldly, but, although not among 
the strongest pages of the work, makes an astonishing impression 
when heard after a considerable interval. Again the steel gives 
the needful point to the composer’s bravura. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Ballet Music, 
Le Baiser de la Fée—Pas de Deux (Stravinsky): (a) 
Entrée (>) Adagio (c) Variation (d) Coda. Columbia 
DX949 (12 in., 4s.). 

The Fairy’s Kiss was written for the dancer Ida Rubinstein 
in 1928. The date for the production was the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Tchaikovsky, so she described this “ ballet 
allegory in four scenes” as “inspired by the music of” that 
composer. The story, from Hans Andersen, is thus outlined : 
‘‘ A fairy imprints her magic kiss on a child at birth, and parts 
it from its mother. Twenty years later, when the youth has 
attained the very zenith of his good fortune, she repeats the fatal 
kiss, and carries him off to live in supreme happiness ever after- 
wards.” Stravinsky thought of the story (which will be recog- 
nized as The Ice Maiden) as an allegory of Tchaikovsky’s life ; 
he, too, was kissed by the fairy, came to fame, and died when in 
middle age ; “‘ the magic imprint,” said Stravinsky, “ has made 
itself felt in all the musical creations of this great artist.”’ 

D 
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Sabaneev rather cynically sees Stravinsky as having been put 
(or having put himself) on a plain diet, after his ‘‘ musica! pickles,” 
and amusing fables of this proletarian’s expropriating the 
property of the bourgeoisie, “‘ the melodic millionaires ’”—since 
most of the pleasure in the Kiss lies in Tchaikovsky’s tunes ; or, 
in another figure, as rejuvenating his decaying talents with the 
older composer’s gland-extract. Certainly there are few bars of 
acerbity here; all, you may say, is gracious; the waltz, the 
coaxing curves, are delicious, and there is some captivating scoring. 
A bit of happy sport and sentiment, recorded to a turn. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Wood): Fantasia on British 
Sea Songs (Sir Henry Wood). Columbia DX954-5 (12in., 
8s.). 


I don’t know who first asked for it: I believe I come near the 
top ; this is merely to report that, deprived of it at this year’s 
Proms., we’ve got it—a recording, I understand, achieved after 
some little contrivance: perhaps the Prom. atmosphere could 
not easily be caught. I have not been able to hear the record, and 
so merely draw your attention to it so that you can save enough 
from the month’s purse-depleting classics for this bit of old-time 
pathos and good cheer. The bugle calls, the sentiment of Tom 
Bowling and Home, Sweet Home, the sauciness of the Arethusa and 
the thrill (to pacifist, surely, not less than to man-of-war) of 
Rule, Britannia, with its memories of incredible little cock-sparrow 
tenors at the final Prom., on tiptoe, throating it entirely forgetful 
of British reserve—all these simple, satisfying joys of primeval 
man I prepare to taste again before next month. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: Ball Scene (J. Hellmesberger). 
Parlophone R271!19 (10 in., 3s.). 


I presume this is Joseph (1855-1907), grandson of the Hellmes- 
berger who was once conductor of the Imperial Opera at Vienna. 
Joseph followed much in his grandfather’s footsteps. He wrote 
ballets, and this pleasant old-fashioned waltz scena might well 
have been from one of them. Though it is not adventurous, the 
amply recorded music seems a good sample to dance to, along 
with the J. Strauss products of a rather more tingling sensibility. 


W.R.A. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


Estrellita (Star of Love) (Ponce-Heifetz) 


Heifetz (violin) : 
and Hora Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz). 
(10 in., 4s.). 

Heifetz might well have left these trifles to lesser players. The 
one called Estrellita is reminiscent and feeble but there is a certain 
liveliness and capriciousness about Hora Staccato. I am curious 
to know what part it could have played in the film from which 
both tunes come, “‘ Melody of Youth.” 

Playing and recording are, of course, excellent. 


H.M.V., DA1702 
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Arrau (piano): Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39 (Chopin). 
Parlophone, R20469 (12 in., 6s.). 


I never cease to be amazed at the variety of impressions made 
on different people by one and the same piece of music. 

Thus Niecks speaks of this scherzo’s ‘‘ rudderless drifting . . . 
capricious starts and changes,”’ while Hadow alludes to its “‘ short 
clear-cut phrases, and exact balance: an exactitude due to an 
intense desire for clearness and precision.”’ Personally I agree 
with Hadow. Huneker, of course, launches out into rhapsody— 
‘it seethes with scorn ... capricious to madness,” and so 
forth: but he is good enough to concede that “it signifies 
something.”’ 

We can safely ignore talk of “‘ the sneer, the peevishness and 
fretfulness of a restless, unhappy, sick-brained man” and enjoy 
the dramatic vigour of the piece, which was certainly written by 
a brain working with perfect clarity. 

Dramatic urgency and power are the note of Arrau’s remarkable 
interpretation and no less fine recording. His staccato octaves 
have a precision and a compelling rhythm that is most exciting : 
and though the pace is hot there is no blurring anywhere. The 
chorale of the trio is given a noble full tone and expression, and 
the final chord is well sustained throughout the fioriture that 
succeed. Huneker’s suggestion that the chorale is liturgical 
make-believe is rather intriguing but it loses point if the firiture 
do not “ deliciously tinkle.”” Some pianists play them in this way 
but Arrau gives them a sterner quality. Thus the chorale seems 
to me to be some high expression of patriotism and the fioriture— 
but no, I must not copy the methods of Huneker! The imaginative 
will supply the answer ! There is a lovely brilliance in the playing 
of the rapid scale passage near the end of this section. What a 
fine come-back to the first section Chopin makes. It is a 
simple enough solution but now it is done as only a master could 
have done it. The development of the trio, at its recapitulation, 
is deeply expressive and sorrow-laden as Mr. Arrau ‘plays it 
and there is some very subtle rubato in the foriture following the 
chorale-like chords. On reaching the coda—which contains a 
new idea—the pianist, having not made the mistake of beginning 
the Scherzo too fast, has plenty of speed in reserve to bring to the 
fiery impetuousness of these last pages. I am puzzled by the two 
chords preceding the silent bar just before the close. Instead of 
the tonic chord with the major third I hear the naturale struck 
with the sharp E. Chopin wrote much revolutionary harmony 
but not, I think, anything like this ! 

The recording, as I have said above, is exceedingly good with a 
fine, full-toned bass : and though Denis Wood gave high praise to 
Rubinstein’s rendering of the work (H.M.V., D1814) in the 
March, 1939 GRAMOPHONE, I think this record surpasses it. 


John Davies (piano). (a) Waltz: (5) Etude (Chopin) and 
Tango (Albeniz-Godowsky). H.M.V. BD745 (10 in., 2s.). 


I hope H.M.V. is not going to ration keys and opus numbers and 
that the bare announcement above is only an oversight. The 
Waltz is No. 1 of Op. 64 in D flat major, and the Etude No. 5 of 
Op. 1o in G flat major. In the playing of these well-known 
vehicles of display Mr. Davies shows no advance on his first 
record (BD738) which contained the A flat major Etude, No. 1 of 
Op. 25. He gives little more than display and his performance 
reminds me of a very talented pupil at an end of term concert. 
There is little grace or piquancy in the black key study and I 
have never heard the waltz played with such a complete lack of 
nance and charm. 

The other side brings a complete change, for the Tango is given 
a lazy, sensuous appeal which is just right. If Mr. Davies can 
show himself so sensitive and musicianly here why are these 
qualities absent in his Chopin ? Was he inhibited by the thought 
of all the great pianists who have left their mark on those two 
pieces ? 

Whatever the reason the Albeniz shows that there is a real 
artist in Mr. Davis: and I hope he will chose material in future 
recordings to strengthen that view. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


Dr. Geoffrey Shaw (pianist): Waltzes (Schubert). Entr’acte 
and Ballet Music from Rosamunde (Schubert). Decca, 
Ko05. Mama, Russian Song, Waltz, Granny’s Story 
At Church, A Winter’s Morning, Italian Song : K907. 
The Little Horseman, March of the Wooden Soldiers, 
The Witch, Polka, Neapolitan Song (these from The 
Children’s Album, Op. 39) (Tchaikovsky). Ezio, Martial 
Symphony (“ Belshazzar ’’) (Handel). Entrance March, 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, Good-bye Song and 
March out (Martin Shaw). Kg08. Two Polonaises 
(Schubert). Kgo6. (Four 12 in., 4s. each). 


It is a long time ago now since Walter Yeomans and myself 
laid the foundations for the use of the gramophone in education. 
There were many obstacles and much prejudice to be overcome 
and one remembers with gratitude not only our liberal treatment 
by The Gramophone Company, but also the generous co-operation 
of those in high places, which was, of course, of enormous and 
decisive value. Amongst these Dr. Geoffrey Shaw was conspicuous 
and it is very pleasant to find him still at work in this field. He 
is a man of many parts: but though he is not, and would not 
consider himself, a professional pianist he knows, better than 
any recitalist could, just how to present his material for its special 
purpose ; that is for use with a percussion band. 

Though strict time has to be kept, he shows much musicianly 
feeling, for example, in his treatment of the Rosamunde music. 
His A flat waltz (the one so familiar in Lilac Time) has a text at 
one point different to that of my copy (third and fourth bars 
before the end) : two lovely suspensions are knocked out here and 
I can only think Dr. Shaw was playing without a copy and that 
his memory betrayed him. 

His brother’s little tunes, including a suitably brief Good-bye 
Song, are charming, and so are those from Tchaikovsky’s Children’s 
Album Op. 39. Amongst these I particularly liked the healthy 
vulgarity of the Italian and Neapolitan Songs. Schubert’s Polonaises 
are uncharacteristic but, no doubt, admirably suited to their 
purpose. 

The recorded piano tone is sometimes rather metallic but 
compared to the average school piano teachers will certainly 
have no complaints to make. The second side (Handel and 
Martin Shaw) of Kg08 is grooved. 

These records fill up gaps in the list of records for use with the 
School Percussion Band Graded Series (an education scheme 
published by the National Association of Schools Music Festivals 
of England.) 

This School Percussion Band movement, now so widespread, 
owes a very great deal to the labours of Mr. Stephen Moore, 
who used to urge it upon us in the early days as vigorously as the 
importunate widow ! 

Teachers do not need me to tell them about the virtues of 
percussion band training, but now that long evenings are upon us 
many parents may be glad to know about it. The whole family 
can join in: and I imagine it would be inspiring to see grandma, 
playing the tambourin, come in on the wrong beat and to be told 
off by little Cyril (aged ten) the conductor ! 

Messrs. Nelson publish several excellent books by Mr. Moore, 
one of which includes an admirable description of the orchestra 
with splendid photographs of the instruments being played and 
in repose, illustrations of scores, plan of seating and so forth, 
The last section of the book contains the “‘ Unfinished ”’ Symphony, 
the overture to the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” and a dance 
from Purcell’s “‘ Fairy Queen” scored for triangles, castanets, 
tambourines, cymbals, bass drum and side drums. This book is 
called “‘ The School Symphony Book” (Nelson, 5s.). The 
whole subject is covered in “‘ The School Band Book ” (Nelson, 
gs. 6d.), and “* The School Percussion Guide Book ” (Paxton, 1s.) 
which gives graded lists of suitable pieces. 

Paxton publish any number of cheap percussion scores of 
classical, romantic, and modern music, which give particulars, 
also. of what records can be used. 
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It must not be thought that every one bangs away as hard as 
he or she can. It is rather a case of active listening to pianist or 
record. You have to be on the alert and come in at the proper 
time, count your bars and so on. And all the time your rhythmic 
sense is being trained, you play an instrument as part of an 
orchestra, you “ get inside ” the works being studied, you become 
orchestrally minded and, best of all, you realise the distinction 
between hearing music and listening to it. 

These are the advantages Mr. Moore claims, and rightly. Let 
me repeat then that this really delightful activity is not only for 
the school, but also for the home. You need look no further for 
a Christmas present. ALR. 


THE SIBELIUS SOCIETY. VOLUME SIX 


En Saga Op.g9. In Memoriam, Op. 59. The Bard, Op. 64. 
Suite, Pelléas et Mélisande, Op. 46, No. 7. Entr’acte, 
No. 3. A Spring in the Park, No. 8. The Death of 
Mélisande. Valse Triste, Op. 44. Prelude to “ The 
Tempest,” Op. 1og (a). Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. H.M.V., DB3888-94 
(seven 12 in., 42s.). 


This album makes its appearance at a time when most of us 
are having to, or are preparing to, shoulder heavy financial 
burdens: but it may be said at once, without qualification, that 
considerable sacrifice is worth while to secure so deeply interesting 
a set of records as these. The orchestral playing and recording, 
also, are on a very high level ; the best, surely, that has been heard 
for a long time and a welcome change from what America has 
been sending us. 

The list of works given above covers thirty-four years of 
Sibelius’ creative activity, since the tone poem En Saga (recorded 
before in abbreviated form) was written in 1892, while the 
Tempest prelude is his latest published work to be recorded. The 
music was published in 1926. 

En Saga is not only a masterpiece but, as Mr. Cecil Gray points 
out, in it **‘ the Far North becomes articulate for the first time in 
music . . . in it we encounter the authentic voice and accent 
of the North . . . in it for the first time a whole new world of 
musical possibilities is opened up and exploited—an entirely new 
and original vein of melody, harmony, rhythm and, in particular, 
of orchestration.” 

En Saga has been popular for a long time, but now that the 
symphonies and other later orchestral works have become so 
well known it will be found interesting to discover many character- 
istics of Sibelius’ art, in germ, in this early work. The dissonant 
passages for wood-wind, near the start of the tone poem are 
found again, for example, in more subtilised form in the slow 
movement of the Second Symphony, and in the funeral march 
‘‘In Memoriam’? contained in this album. Then there are 
very long pedal points—hardly a bar of En Saga is without one— 
dramatic jpianissimi, ‘‘ quasi-faux-bourdon like” thirds and 
sixths, and long-persisting rhythms, all of which many will recognise 
as characteristically Sibelian. 

What we do not get again, after the Second Symphony, is so 
great a profusion of fine tunes. At first one wonders if the work is 
going to prove diffuse ; for the method is very unlike Sibelius’ 
later practice of throwing out tiny scraps and fragments of 
melody as thematic material “‘ to be gradually and progressively 
welded into an organic whole as the work proceeds,” but, in 
fact, the music holds well together. It is programme music for 
which the composer’s country affords all the clues that one 
needs. On that point I must refer the reader to the fine general 
description of Sibelius’ music in Cecil Gray’s book “ A Survey 
of Contemporary Music ” (p. 191). The composer once said to a 
friend who had given his impressions of returning to Finland by 
sea, ‘‘ when we see those granite rocks we know why we are able 
to treat the orchestra as we do.”’ And, indeed, the orchestration 
of En Saga is granite-like ; but, if austere, the effect of the work is 
certainly not gloomy or tragic. Perhaps living on an exposed 
part of the East coast, as I do, hardens one and enables one to 
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perceive beauty in the greyest days and the most threatening 
skies ! 

The recording is magnificent znd cven the biggest climzex 
troubled my E.M.G. not at all. The heavy brass is gorgeous in 
tone (e.g. on Part 1) and on Part 3 the beautifully pointed 
staccato wood-wind playing, the bite of the violas bowing, and 
the whole lovely episode begun by a solo oboe, come out superbly 
well: also the sul ponticello effect at the end of Part 2. 

Some may find the funeral march Jn Memoriam (1g09) a little 
repellent at first. It has, in general, a processional, ceremonial 
quality which is belied by the sudden harsh and bitter outburst 
of emotion (descending chromatic scales for strings and wood- 
wind supported by heavy brass) near the start and the terrific 
climax on Part 2. 

Mr. Gray says, in his book on the composer, that the music 
was written “‘ as the result of a genuine bereavement, a personal 
loss, a great affliction ’’ but his notes to this album correct this 
opinion, as, indeed, Sibelius himself has done. (‘* The title may 
give the impression that I was thinking of the death of some 
particular person when I wrote it. However, this is not the case.’’) 
What Mr. Gray now speaks of as “‘ the impersonal contemplation 
of, and meditation upon, the problem of death and the transience 
of all mortal things * can rarely have found so violent an expression 
as in this sombre march. 

It is scored for large orchestra, including cor anglais, bass 
clariret. Couble bassoon, and a battery of percussion, and the 
recording is again superb. 

The Bard (1913) is in great contrast to this work. There is 
only one point of climax, at which the heavy brass are used, and 
nothing above piano during the whole of Part 1: and we are far 
from the abounding thematic material of En Saga. Here all is 
“tenuous and disembodied,” full of ‘* ghostly whispering 
colloquies.”’ 

Mr. Gray gives a passage from Hazlitt which he thinks corres- 
ponds closely with the mood of the piece. So does a verse from 
the Aanteletar which he once quoted in a different connection. 

From misery the harp is sprung 

The frame was moulded by distress : 

The strings by Sorrow’s hands were strung, 
And the pegs turned by wretchedness. 

Yet if this ghostly harper “‘ converses only with the spirits of 
the departed ”’ the effect of the work is far from depressing. Most 
lovely are the modal phrases for the strings, the diaphanous 
harmonies, and what a masterly touch the sudden dramatic 
gong notes are. The eerie atmosphere of the piece is exactly 
caught in the recording. This is a fascinating work. 

The Pelléas et Mélisande Suite (1905) attracted much attention at 
the Sibelius Festival and particularly the last moving piece, The 
Death of Mélisande. The Entr’acte, a cheerful little piece, has no 
apparent relevance to the tragic drama except in the sudden 
dramatic tutti of the last bars after the repeat. Mr. Gray does not 
allude to this point nor to the thematic allusion to the Death of 
Meélisande in the rising fifths of the middle section in A Spring in 
the Park. It may be worth remarking that Sibelius gave all 
the pieces different titles (having no reference to the play) when 
he transcribed them for the piano (the volume of selected piano 
pieces called “ Sibeliana’’). I have, however, a copy of the 
Suite for piano with the original titles (Frederick Harris). 

Certainly Sibelius’ Mélisande is a very much more robust 
individual than the frail and neurotic heroine of Maeterlinck’s 
play and Debussy’s music. But the story is, after all, a variant of 
“Tristan and Isolda” and perhaps Sibelius had those more 
hardy personages in mind ! 

A small orchestra (flute, oboe, cor anglais, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, strings, and percussion) is used. 

Of the Valse Triste—which I do not, as seems fashionable, in 
the least despise—I need only say that it has never been so well 
played and recorded before, and that when so sensitively played 
the beauty of the main theme and its haunting cadences are 
fully apparent. 

Finally there is the Prelude to the Tempest. As in In Memoriam, 
Sibelius uses the conventions of this kind of music—a storm-piece— 
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but in his own masterly way. It certainly is a grand and even 
frightening piece of writing. It has the supernatural quality of 
the play ard one is reminded of Caliban’s words : 
the isle is full of noises . . . 
somctimes a thousand twangling instruments 
will hum about mine ears. 

The instruments do twangle hard but with all Prospero’s 
magic to order them! Unlike Wagner’s storms in the “ Ring ”’ 
or the “‘ Dutchman ”’ there is no thematic material from start to 
finish. We are made aware that there is little hope for those 
aboard the ship and the sudden lull is almost more alarming than 
the storm. One feels it can’t last long! The large orchestra 
includes two piccolos, an E flat clarinet, bass clarinet, harp, and 
a large battery of percussion but so good is the recording that no 
undue strain is placed on fibre needles. 

It need not seem odd that Sir Thomas Beecham has only been 
mentioned once in the course of this long review. Praise of him 
would, by repetition, have grown monotonous. He shows 
himself, once more, throughout a superb interpreter of Sibelius, 
bringing out of the music not only its strength but also its sweetness, 
its drama and its poetry, and moulding his phrases with loving 
care. The orchestra were evidently unusually inspired by him, 
for their playing is, as I have said, of a very high standard indeed, 
and the same may be said of the recording. 

I have rarely been so enthralled by recorded orchestral playing. 

A.R. 
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LAMMERMOOR 
Cast 


Henry Ashton (brother of Lucy), Giuseppe Manacchini 
(baritone) ; 
Lucy (of Lammermoor), Lina Pagliughi (soprano) ; 
Edgar (of Ravenswood), Giovanni Malipiero (tenor) ; 
Arthur (wedded to Lucy), Muzio Giovagnoli (tenor) ; 
Raymond (tutor to Lucy), Luciano Neroni (bass) : 
Alice (attendant to Lucy), Maria Vinciguerra (soprano) ; 
Norman (Ashton’s retainer), Armando Giannotti (tenor). 
E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (Conductor. 
Maestro Ugo Tansini. E.1.A.R. Chorus, Turin (Conduc- 
tor, Maestro A. Consoli). Recorded complete on Parlophone 
R20454-66 (12 in., £3 18s. od.). Auto. SW8065-77. 


There is a legend that Donizetti’s grandfather was a Scot from 
Perth, Donald Izett, that he married an Italian woman and 
changed his name to Donizetti. Lucia may I suppose claim to be 
an immortal work, since as long as the art of opera exists it will 
probably find a place in the repertoire. No doubt at any rate 
that Donizetti’s soul was in it more deeply than in any of his 
other works, and it may be that the Walter Scott tragedy made a 
special appeal to him. He composed it in six weeks, and wrote 
the last act of the libretto himself. There was some help, it was 
said, from Simone Meyr, a musician of so little importance that 
he is not to be found in Grove. Meyr did ghost work for Rossini, 
too, but in the case of Lucia Donizetti went so far as to lift part 
of a Mass by Meyr for the chorus in the last act. Meyr humbly 
professed to be honoured by the plagiarism when Donizetti 
apologised for it. 
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All through rehearsals Donizetti was afflicted by fearful 
headaches, presage of the mental malady which finally overtook 
him. At the end of a tiring day he was lying in the dark while 
his wife and some friends played cards in the next room. He 
called for a piece of paper, and in half an hour handed it to his 
wife, saying this was the Cabaletto for the tenor in the last aria. 
Duprez, who was creating the part of Edgardo, happened to be one 
of the party playing cards, and was indignant that his principal 
number should be composed with a bad headache. But it was 
Tu che a Dio spiegasti (Tho’ from earth thou hast flown), so he had 
nothing to complain of. 

The love duet between Lucia and Edgardo, AA, veranno a te 
sull’aure (My sighs shall on the breeze) had its inspiration in the 
monotonous repetition of a tune by a bag-pipe player outside 
Donizetti’s window. After driving the tiresome fellow away, he 
took his tune and used it. 

Here is the opera in full, a fine production from every point of 
view. Lina Pagliughi’s Lucia is what one would expect from so 
gifted a singer, dramatic and technically perfect. But beyond that 
is a pathos which must be heard to be believed. It should, I 
expect, draw tears from the most hardened listener. 

Is Giovanni Malipiero related to Francesco Malipiero, the 
aristocrat of modern music ? I should guess that he is. He has 
elegance and style as well as a voice of exceptional beauty. A 
tenor of great distinction. 

Lucia’s brother, Enrico, or Henry Ashton, whose selfishness 
brought about the tragedy of Lucia’s madness, her death and the 
suicide of her lover, is grandly interpreted by Guiseppe Manac- 
chini, and the supporting company leaves nothing to be desired. 
The plum of the opera, the great Chi mi frena, in which the five 
principals passionately reveal separate and secret thoughts, was 
one of the earliest recorded ensembles. The first, which was 
available in 1910, if not before, was sung by Tetrazzini, Caruso, 
Amato, Journet, Bada and Jacoby. This was a galaxy, if you 
like, and Caruso won every time. The temptation for the first 
tenor to let them have it was too much for him. It went with a 
terrific swing, and they obviously all enjoyed every moment of 
the struggle. 

In this latest rendering of the great ensemble, there is more 
restraint by everybody, and Malipiero takes his opportunities 
more artistically than Caruso. There is not such a swing, and 
they take it a trifle more slowly than the others, as far as I can 
remember, but have not got the old record here for comparison. 

I hope this recording of /ucia will justify its production. It 
cannot disappoint. For those who do not want the whole opera, 
I recommend R20456, with Pagliughi in Ancor non giunse, R20458, 
the love song Veranno a te sull ’aure, Pagliughi and Malipiero, 
R20461, the Ensemble, Chi mi frena ; R20463, Lucia’s mad scene ; 
and the last record with Malipiero in Tu che a Dio spiegasti. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) and orchestra conducted by Lawrence 
Collingwood ; Il Mio Tesoro and Dalla sua Pace from 
Don Giovanni (Mozart). H.M.V., DB3809 (12 in., 6s.). 
Mozart con molto bravura ! bravo ! 


Jussi Bjorling (tenor) and orchestra conducted by Nila 
Grevillius ; M?appari tutt? amor (Like a dream) from 
Marta (Flotow) ; Salut! demeure chaste et pure from 
Faust (Gounod). H.M.V., DB3887 (12 in., 6s.). 


Bjorling is always interesting to hear. He strains for effects at 
times, especially, in this case, in the Faust aria. Marla is admir- 
ably sung. I should like to have heard him at fifteen, singing in 
his father’s quartet (all tenors!) Few successful tenors can have 
had such an carly start. 


Milizoa Korjus. Voices of Spring—Waltz (Strauss); In- 
vitation to the Waltz (Weber). H.M.V., C3122 (12 in., 4s.). 


A delightful record of two favourites, the singer in her best 
form. F¢ 
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Christmas brings its own values to the gramophone, and the 
war is adding others, and their coincidence this month dictates 
a new order of precedence. Consequently I have no hesitation in 
heading this list with a record that will obviously be in special 
demand. The singer is Olive Gilbert, and the record contains 
gala performances of Ivor Novello’s Keep the Home Fires Burning 
and its successor Well Remember. These are sung by Miss Gilbert, 
so long associated with Novello shows, with chorus and symphony 
orchestra, and the recording is personally supervised by the 
composer. A historic issue in which one man reads the pulse of 
two generations. Let us also remember the authors of thes: 
verses, respectively Lena Guilbert Ford and Collie Knox. 
(H.M.V., B8981, 3s.). Another issue sure of a phenomenal 
success in these days brings Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth 
together in two popular duets, which have lived to see another 
war—If you were the only girl in the world from *‘ The Bing Boys are 
Here ” (Nat D. Ayer) and A Paradise for Two from ‘* The Maid of 
the Mountains” (James W. Tate). This record, in which 
Clifford Greenwood conducts the orchestra, will delight those 
thousands who have listened to these singers all over the country 
during the past year. This team knows the one key to the hearts 
of the people of England. (H.M.V., B8982, 3s.). 


Here is another record in English from Elizabeth Schumann, 
who sings the Coventry Carol and Holy Night, Peaceful Night 
(Gruber), a happy coupling now that Coventry is at war with 
Cologne. The spirit that produced both the Coventry Christmas 
Play and this German carol has to be re-born, and listening to 
this quiet record we glimpse something of the nature of man. 
Herbert Dawson is at the organ and I cannot conceive of a 
better present for a distracted mind than this exquisite reminder 
of the things that change not. (H.M.V., DA1667, 4s.). Richard 
Tauber has re-recorded the two songs that set the seal on his 
popularity in this country—You are my heart’s delight (Lehar) 
and Vienna, City of my dreams (Sieczynski). Idris Lewis conducts 
the orchestra for the latter, and there is nothing to add except 
to say that the record fulfils expectations. (Parlophone, ROQ20467, 
4s.). Those who enjoy Dvorak’s Songs my mother taught me will 
enjoy Tauber’s performance on Parlophone, RO20468 (4s.). 
It is interesting to note that the translation is by Natalia 
MacFarren, who was the wife of George MacFarren, sometime 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and the first of the 
three successive Scotsmen to direct that organisation, so that it 
became known as the ‘‘ Macademy ”’ (the others were, of course, 
Mackenzie and McEwen). On the other side of this record is a 
song called O Mary Dear, ascribed to John McCormack and 
Schneider, but this is nothing but the Londonderry Air, so if 
you want a change from Danny Boy, try this one. 





Another re-recording is of Peter Dawson singing Ernest 
Longstaff’s magnificent song When the sergeant-major’s on parade, 
the first and best of all such songs. The accompaniment is well 
brought out by the orchestra and the chorus gives admirable 
support. This is a classic, and if you don’t already possess it, 
here is your chance to remedy the omission. A touch of sentiment 
is introduced into the companion song—When the Guards go 
marching by by Barker. (H.M.V., B8983, 3s.). And here is a 
record that will surprise and I think please the most sophisticated 
reader, Oscar Natzke singing Land of Hope and Glory and 
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There'll always be an England. This has a peculiar quality, that 
owes something to the natural dignity of the singer, but in the 
Elgar the whole conception is strangely moving. A male quartet, 
organ and orchestra assist, but there is no trace of the resultant 
mush that this suggests. I adjudge this the finest record of what 
is, I suppose, our third National Anthem since the composer 
gave us that memorable record with B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
containing that pianissimo drum-roll that remains one of the 
gramophone’s greatest thrills. (Parlophone, R2718, 3s.). Not 
for the first time the list closes with Paul Robeson, who sings 
four songs, and achieves a universally good recording throughout. 
All songs are with orchestra, and I will merely list the titles. 
Here they are: A Perfect Day (Jacobs-Bond) and The Rosary 
(Nevin) on B8988; O could I but express in song (Malashkin) 
and Black Eyes (arr. Rosa Newmarch) on B8989. Both H.M.V. 
at 3s. each. One word more; all these records are technically 
excellent. 
R.W. 


SONGS TOO LATE FOR REVIEW 


The Gospel Singer (Roland Robson): Lead kindly light and 
Abide with Me (Col. FB2309). Harold Williams: Lords of the 
Air and We'll remember (Col. DB1892). Nelson Eddy: Four 
Indian Love Lyrics (Col. LB57-8). John McCormack: Bless this 
house and Bird songs at eventide (H.M.V. DA1712). Webster 
Booth: Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) and Agnus Dei (Bizet), with 
L.P.O. under Wynn Reeves and organ by Herbert Dawson 
(H.M.V. B8gq90). Webster Booth and Dennis Noble: 
Excelsior and Watchman what of the night (H.M.V. C3124). Webster 
Booth with organ by Herbert Dawson: The Lost Chord and 
Handel’s Largo (H.M.V. C3130). Dennis Noble, piano by 
Gerald Moore: Nirvana and The Trumpeter (H.M.V. C3125). 
Sadler’s Wells Chorus and Orchestra conducted by War- 
wick Braithwaite: Barcarolle from “‘ Tales of Hoffmann’? and 
Easter Hymn from “ Cavalleria Rusticana” (H.M.V. (C3126). 
Light Opera Company under Isidore Godfrey: Vocal Gems 
from “* The Mikado”? (H.M.V. C3128). Kentucky Minstrels : 
Bless this house and Passing by (H.M.V. BD761) ; The Star of 
Bethlehem (H.M.V. BD763). Uncle Mac’s Christmas Carols 
with Leslie Woodgate and St. Brandon’s C.D.S. Choir 
(H.M.V. BD767-9). The Cathedral Quartet: O come all ye 
faithful and Hark the herald angels sing (H.M.V. BD777). 
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This month’s record from the Royal Marines Band (Ply- 
mouth Division) contains By Land and Sea and The Middy 
(H.M.V. B.8975). These are, of course, both by “* K. J. Alford,” 
alias Major Ricketts, the conductor of the band. The former is 
not one of my favourites though it is a good ‘‘ Ceremonial March.” 
The play’: g is, of course, perfect and once more the recording of 
the side drum is a joy. The Middy, on the other hand, though not 
one of Alford’s best-known marches, is one of his finest efforts to 
my mind. It has the same crispness and compelling rhythm as 
the ever-popular Colonel Bogey and worthy to rank equally with 
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it. As played here the tempo is exactly right and again the drums 
are a joy to hear. The piccolo obbligato is also splendidly played 
though a little too retiringly recorded. 


Next we come to the American March King—Sousa—two of 
whose best-known marches arranged for brass are played by 
Black Dyke Mills Band on H.M.V. B.D.758. They are El 
Capitan and Washington Post. Not all Sousa marches arrange well 
for brass—Stars and StriSes for example—but these two do and 
they are splendidly played and recorded. One is glad to hear the 
bass drum in this record but it might with advantage be a shade 
more prominent. A first-class record. 


The latest recording from the Leicester Brass Bands Festival 
1939 and made in the De Montfort Hall contains Marston— 
described as a “ Grand March” and Bonelli’s Centenary March 
(Regal-Zono M.R3150). The former is reminiscent of a cheerful 
hymn tune and the latter is a good brisk march. As usual the 
unanimity of attack and release is remarkable for such a large 
body of instrumentalists but I should have liked to have been 
able to hear rather more bass than one gets in this record. Never- 
theless it is a good record of its kind. 


I have feared for a long time that sooner or later those Siamese 
twins In a Monastery Garden and In a Persian Market would turn up 
again and here they are on H.M.V. C3127 played by the Cold- 
stream Guards Band supported in the case of the former by a 
Male Quartet and Herbert Dawson on the organ. Talk of a 
steam hammer to crack a walnut! Well, if anyone feels that they 
cannot live without these popular favourites this is the record for 
them ; it is undoubtedly the best ever. 


There are two other records from the Coldstream Guards 
Band containing respectively We must all stick together and Wings 
over the Navy (B8985) and Lords of the Air and—of course— 
There'll always be an England (B8984). Here Dennis Noble sings 
the solos and is supported in the choruses by a Male Quartet. 
I thought when I heard the first of these that the soloist was far 
better than one usually gets in such records, but I had not read 
the label fully then and on reading Dennis Noble’s name the 
mystery was explained. He is in excellent voice and is finely 
supported both by the band and by the quartet. This is the best 
record I have yet heard of There'll always be an England and next 
to it my choice is Wings over the Navy, which has a most infectious 
lilt. 


This military band-cum-vocalist idea seems to be infectious, 
for the Columbia Company give us Raymond Newell with the 
Grenadier Guards Band in Blaze Away and Colonel Bogey 
(DB1885). What can one say about such a record ? Raymond 
Newell sings well and the Grenadiers are in excellent fettle 
but to my ears the combination is little short of dreadful. The 
plain truth is that these two grand marches were never intended 
to be sung, particularly with such futile words. The first thing I 
did after playing this record was to follow it with Alford’s own 
record of Colonel Bogey and felt all the better for it! A sheer waste 
of good material. 


Another record by the Grenadier Guards Band is entitled 
Sing with the Guards (Col. DX952) and here, curiously enough, 
there is no vocalist—and we could perhaps have done with one! 
There are four popular tunes on each side and they are Marching 
along together, Angels never leave Heaven, The Handsome Territorial, 
The Siegfried Line, Beer Barrel Polka, South of the Border, There’s 
Something about a Soldier and Changing of the Guard. No attempt is 
made to string these tunes together as a medley. Each is played 
quite independently and one might say that each side therefore 
contains four movements played ad la symphony. Carrying this 
analogy a stage further the arrangement is not particularly 
effective anywhere but is at its worst in the two slow movements ! 
The best arrangements are of Beer Barrel Polka and Changing of the 
Guard. A record that might easily have been very attractive but 
somehow it just misses fire. 
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A Word Allow Me 


The war has brought a special problem to this section. Many 
records naturally reflect the mood of the moment, but wherever 
possible these are noticed under their respective artists and 
sections. If readers would prefer all these records to be noticed 
together, it can, of course, be done, but at present I am assuming 
that in this:section it is the artist that counts with readers. It 
so happens that this month there are certain records that cannot 
legitimately be classified in this way, and lower down will be 
found a short section devoted exclusively to these. From the 
many songs born of the war you should find both the song and the 
artist somewhere in these notes—and limitations of space mean 
that only the briefest notes are possible. 


Carried Forward 


Of those records that were too late for review last month, but 
which were listed, I can recommend the following: Mel Rose 
(Regal MR3153) ; Jack Hylton (H.M.V., B5526); Victor 
Silvester playing Jn the Middle of a Dream as a quick step (Parlo- 
phone F1553), and Tommy Dorsey in the same number 
beautifully phrased (H.M.V., BD5527) ; Johnny Messner for 
original presentation (Regal MR3154) ; Joe Loss for precision 
and a laudable attempt to swing the old tunes (Regal MR3146) 
and for an original war number (Regal MR3151) ; The Blue 
Hungarian Band for a fine body of tone in an abridged Poet 
and Peasant (Regal MR3149) ; Dorothy Lamour for sex-appeal 
and a near-impression of Sophie Tucker even to the point of 
speeding the last line of The Man I love (H.M.V. B8963); Montana 
Slim for virtuoso yodelling (Regal MR3145); Bing Crosby 
(Brunswick 02840); Gracie Fields (Rex 9649), Am- 
brose for making it go with a swing in the new Rhymes of the 
Times (Decca F7267) ; Sydmey Kyte for reviving Gentlemen, the 
King | (Decca F7270) ; The Casani Club Orchestra for original 
presentation and for sounding like George Robey in The Army 
fell for little Isabel (Rex 9647) and Billy Cotton for just letting 
himself go in chorus numbers (Rex 9644), and for getting some- 
thing out of that old mandolin (Rex 9645). 


The War 


Regal-Zonophone issue two records made at a camp “ some- 
where in England,”’ and which carry the authentic ring. On 
MR3156 Gracie Fields sings some choruses in a medley called 
Gracie with the Troops. This record contains the new topical 
verse to The Biggest Aspidistra, and there must be many who would 
like a recording of the complete song with this addition. The 
soldiers sing and cheer, and Gracie goes off with Wish me Luck. 
We do! Then on MR31609, the soldiers have it all to themselves 
in Flanders Memories, with more cheering and singing that should 
re-echo down the Wilhelmstrasse. The ‘‘ memories ”’ include 
There’s a long, long trail, and it is not generally known that this song 
was written by two American students at Yale. No publisher would 
look at’ it, but when one of them migrated to Oxford it found 
favour with English undergraduates, some of whom took it out 
to France with them, and so a hit was born. Those who heard the 
brief relay from France the other week will surely treasure two 
records of the occasion. Seymour Hicks introduces Our Gracie with 
the troops in France on MR3181-2. Further on MR3180, Gracie 
sings I’m sending a letter to Santa Claus and Fairy on the Christmas 
Tree. Winners all. Leon Cortez and his Coster Pals, well 
known on halls throughout the country, provide what they 
call A Camp Fire Knees Up, with war songs old and new, and 
more verses to How ashamed I was, which, of course, is susceptible 
to endless variation. Incidentally whenever this song crops 


up, you must remember that the verses are seldom the same ; 
for all that I still maintain that Askey’s record is still the 
best—see last month. 


(Regal MR3157). Parlophone give us 
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Going up the Line by Some of the Boys, marching, desultory 
singing, commands, and at the end machine-gun fire and the 
sound of shells. This is a piece of actuality that will interest 
collectors, even though it has little intrinsic interest. (F1565). 


Orchestral 


A_twelve-inch selection from the Palladium success “ The 
Little Dog Laughed ” played with immense gusto by the London 
Palladium Orchestra under Clifford Greenwood sends us 
on our way with a swing, even though the recording may be a 
little fierce in places. Here you have authentic performances 
of three current hits, Run, Rabbit, Run; The Girl who loves a 
soldier and F. D. R. Jones. (H.M.V. C3114). Since we cannot 
have Fred Hartley himself, perhaps the next best thing is 
Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra playing two Hartley 
arrangements—the traditional Jrish Washerman and _ Balfe’s 
Killarney, backed by Jessel’s ever popular Wedding of the Rose, 
recently revived by Jack Hylton, and here seen in a tenderer 
setting. This record has polish, and the flute evokes a cheer for 
its playing in the jig. (H.M.V. BD742). The Blue Hungarian 
Band revive two famous waltzes in Oscar Straus’s A Waltz Dream 
and Franz Lehar’s Merry Widow on Regal MR3166. The playing 
has body and displays the necessary variation to prevent boredom 
from over-familiarity. Especially welcome is another old waltz, 
now seldom heard—Finck’s In the shadows, by which we remember 
all the fine work done by the composer and his sally about John 
Sebastian Bachanalia. This is played by our old friends the 
International Novelty Orchestra, who also strike just the 
right note in The Policeman’s Holiday, one of the few really amusing 
pieces of light orchestral music, the work of that ace writer of 
novelty tunes Montague Ewing. (Regal MR3167). Lew Stone 
and his Band provide a long selection on two records of Songs 
the Tommies Sing, which is useful as it contains a few that others 
haven’t got, such as Fall in and follow me, Put me amongst the girls, 
Oh it’s a lovely war and Over there as well as most of the others. 
Vocals by Sam Browne, plenty of snap but very fierce recording. 
(Decca F7278-9). The Belgrave Salon Orchestra pay tribute 
to our two allies in the field with Vivat Polonia (Geiger) and the 
famous French march Quand Madelon (Robert), though the 
description “‘ salon” is rather a misnomer here! (Rex 9655). 
From the Spa Royal Hall, Bridlington, comes Herman 
Darewski with a short selection from *“‘ No, No, Nanette ” and a 
Doll Medley, broad, loud performances suited to a public hall and 
complete with vociferous applause (Parlo. F1573). Philip 
Green and his Orchestra continue their “ Bright and Breezy ”’ 
series with Echoes of Ireland and Caledonia, a real racket that will 
infuriate the Irish and Scots but delight morons like myself on 
Parlo. F1572. Harry Roy sends a further collection of numbers 
Out of the Rag Bag, featuring the inevitable piano duet. A breath- 
less performance, including Temptation, Skeleton, Tiger, Bugle Call, 
Ripping and Maple Leaf on Parlo. F1568. The Camp Fire 
Orchestra improve on last month in The Girl who loves a Soldier 
and Wings over the Navy on Regal MR3158, while Sol Hoopii, 
acknowledged exponent of the Hawaiian, returns with a most 
enjoyable record of Aloha Oe Blues and Twilight Blues on Decca 
F7216. A complete contrast is The Paradise Island Trio in 
two waltzes on Panachord 26045. The trio consists of Sam Koki 
(steel guitar), Irvin Yeo (organ) and Russ Morgan (vibra- 
phone). The tremolo effects of any of these instruments is well 
known ; put the three together and you have a recording that 
deserves a place in any collection as the extreme example of— 
well, whatever your own name for it is. You’ve heard of ‘* music 
in the Russ Morgan manner” ? Well, here presumably is the 
genuine article. Also to hand are : Fred Rich and his Band. 
Home Sweet Home, Happy Birthday and Auld Lang Syne (Decca 
F7273). Louis Katzman’s Orchestra. Cielito Lindo and La 
Golondrina (Panachord 26043). Peter Muller’s Band. Little 
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Marie and Lazy Pete (Panachord 26044). Primo Scala’s Accor- 
dion Band . Songs the Boys are singing (Rex 9652) and The Lon- 
don Piano Accordion Band. Ship Ahoy little skipper and They 
can’t black-out the moon (Regal MR3171). 


Vocal 


Charles Trenet follows up his phenomenal success of last 
month with his third record. Les enfants s’ennutent le Dimanche 
and Quand j’étais petit je vous aimais are delicious. They lack 
the naughtiness of previous efforts but are none the less charm- 
ing. Moreover the accompaniments are superb, and the whole 
recording another tribute to all concerned (Col. DB1884). 
Bing Crosby sings a Medley of Gus Edwards’ Song Hits, of which 
Dick Todd gave us a generous selection in his medley record last 
month. Here, and in Jn my merry oldsmobile, Crosby is assisted by 
The Music Maids and in the latter by John Scott Trotter 
directing the orchestra. All these are from his film “ The Star 
Maker,” which seems to have a few tunes if nothing else. (Crosby 
had two records last month from this film.) Jn my merry oldsmobile 
shows Crosby as near comedy as he will probably ever get and 
has a lovely word—-“‘ automobubbling ” (Brunswick 02841). 
Denny Dennis has Dudley Beaven at the Wurlitzer to help 
him out with Ridin’ Home and Yours for a Song on Rex 9653. 
Dennis knows all there is to know about the craft of crooning and 
can safely be left to look after himself. Turner Layton charms 
with Au Revoir, which he takes at a brisker tempo than you would 
imagine, but fails in Roll out the barrel, a wholly unsuitable number, 
despite the assistance at two pianos of Charles Zwar and 
Ruby Duncan on Col. FB2302. We do not expect heartiness 
from Layton! Nor do we from Leslie Hutchinson. But for his 
admirers Hutch cannot go wrong and he will have his public 
among all the records of Lords of the Air. In Ridin’ Home he is more 
at home—a swell record with band to help out the piano, which 
is somewhat overawed (Parlo. F1562). Adelaide Hall sings 
Moon Love and Yours for a Song with organ and drums (Fela 
Sowande at the organ) on Decca F7272. Tony Martin pre- 
sumably comes from America ; his recording certainly does, and 
not even Victor Young and his Orchestra can do much to 
smooth his path. Hear him in White Sails and All I remember is you 
on Decca F7226. Jack Daly, “the Irish Personality Singer,”’ 
will please his public in J°ll remember and A mother’s prayer at 
twilight on Regal MR3168, while Tex Ritter gets some grand 
bedevilment out of Viva Tequila on Panachord 26046. This is 
out of the rut, but Singin’ in the Saddle is well in it. As was to be 
expected the Hill Billies spring a Christmas party in Christmas 
Memories of the Prairie, in which hymns and ballads like Home 
Sweet Home are mingled without concern (Regal MR3163). 


Instrumental 


Arthur Young and Harry Jacobson follow up their ““ Modern 
Il Trovatore ” with “ The Modern Rigoletto.” These records 
are difficult to adjudge. Many people look askance at any tamper- 
ing with well-loved airs ; others appreciate the rare appearances 
of musical parody we get to-day. This is not so brilliant as 
Doucet’s classic performance of the Liebestod, but in its way it can 


stand comparison with what Liszt called his Partitions de Piano . 


Here in fact is another Rigoletto Paraphrase in the idiom of to-day 
and without any pretence at pyrotechnics. I enjoyed it and hope 
for more (Decca F7231). But I did not like Don Marino Barreto 
playing The Rhapsody in Blue as a piano solo in an attenuated form 
on Decca F7214, although many people will want to know how 
this was done for their own edification. The Rhapsody is a freak 
work that can only be played one way, but it seldom comes off 
in performance— Whiteman for effect and Fiedler for historical 
interest seem to sum it up, but those who want a new kind of 
Rhapsody may like this one. And here’s Charlie Kunz still at it 
giving us his Warlime Piano Medley No. D.31 on Decca F7277, 
with the modern war songs arranged for the drawing-room and 
tapped out with all “the undertones of war.” Arthur Young 
still perseveres with the Novachord, one of those strange electrical 
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instruments that appear from time to time (what has happened 
to the Neo-Bechstein ?), but though this will send a shiver down 
many people’s spines, I find an odd fascination in its tones in 
Roses of Picardy and I love the moon, and it is evident that the player 
is a musician of invention. The playing is clear-cut and attrac- 
tively phrased (Decca F7276). Fela Sowande and his Music 
seem to have established themselves and now present Tunes fo 
Sale No. 1. The tunes are: If I didn’t care, My prayer, Chew, chew, 
chew, South of the Border, Wishing and Sing my heart, and the music 
consists of Mr. Sowande at the Lafleur Theatre Organ. Gerry 
Moore at the piano and Al Craig (drums) (Decca F7275). 
Freddie Gardiner plays two saxophone solos on Col. FB2310. 
Stardust and Smoke gets in your eyes are both played immaculately, 
Horace Finch, of the Empress Ballroom, and described as 
Blackpool’s Ace Organist, takes us 25 Jears Back in a medley on 
Rex 9654, while there are two more records by The Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me. This mixture is so well known that I 
will simply give titles: Lords of the Air and We'll remember (Parlo. 
F1563) : Roses are blooming in loveland and Wish me luck (Parlo. 
F1578). 


Comic 


A very good month—-the best that I can remember. First of 
all we must welcome back to the fold ‘** Mr.” Flotsam and 
‘* Mr.” Jetsam, who have been absent all too long. Wit generally 
is at a discount, but the most thick-headed among us will enjoy 
Is ’e an Aussie, Lizzie, is ’e ? while Jetsam keeps the Australian 
flavour in a patriotic song with one of Flotsam’s fine tunes called 
Hello Ma. Will these two please record The Bees’ Wedding ? (Col. 
FB2308). Then Cyril Fletcher, the ‘“ refained”’ entertainer, 
presents what I unhesitatingly hail as the finest comic record 
issued since “‘ Trains.”” Here at last for the world and posterity 
is Dreamin’ of Thee, coupled with two odd odes—Theophilus and 
his operation and The Fan, both superlative instances of comic 
verse and worthy of Belloc. ‘The record is so made that it gives 
us a complete “‘ act,” but if you’re thinking of Christmas presents, 
make sure you haven’t been forestalled (Decca F7280). Fletcher 
is new to Decca, and so are Elsie and Doris Waters, who have 
the last word (what a hope!) in The Washing on the Siegfried Line, 
coupled with Gert, Daisy and the Black-out. This is typical and 
topical, and in fact a winner (Decca F7281). Of the many B.B.C. 
regular shows that broke upon us in the early days of the war. 
the sole survivor is “ Itma,”’ veiling the mysterious Ministry of 
Misinformation and controlled by the Office of Twirps—in short, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it’s that man again—Tommy Handley, 
now issuing his orders on wax. Listen to the minister on Col. 
FB2303. Turn over and hear about the exploits of Tomsky, the 
Great counter spy, with its alliterative last verse. Tommy turns 
up again on Decca F7269 giving Hints on Blow-outs for Black-outs 
and reminding us that Hitler is after all A very little Nazi. I have a 
feeling that impersonation is becoming too easy. We can all do 
it, yet it never fails to go down. A newcomer to me is Carl 
Carlisle, who presents An Evening with the Stars on Decca F7263. 
He has built his impressions round an ingenious programme—- 
or plot—and the victims are Syd Walker, Ralph Richardson, 
Charles Laughton, Charles Boyer, Robertson Hare, Edward 
Everett Horton and Basil Rathbone. Sorry, but Handley will 
keep breaking in, this time with his other half, Ronald Frankau. 
Thinly disguised as Murgatroyd and Winterbottom, they 
invest two current songs with their own inimitable patter and puns. 
We must all stick together and Good Luck (based on Colonel Bogey) 
are the tunes, but you need pay no more respect to them than do 
the singers (Parlo. F1564). I am glad to see Jack Warner on 
records. He has built up a style of his own, and I hope we shall 
be hearing some more of his stories. These two are certainly 
entertaining, especially My brother in the Life Guards, while Up and 
down the railway lines will raise a smile at the expense of those who 
live by “‘ tappin’ the wheels.”’ Bobby Alderson is at the piano 
(Parlo. F1577). Rushing in to catch the post comes George 
Formby in a generous selection of numbers from his new film, 
‘* Come on George.” You all know what to expect, and George 
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delivers the goods, though there is one surprise—a sentimental 
lullaby. As it proceeds one wonders what will happen when the 
record reaches the inevitable point which is the cue for the 
ukelele to take over for the last chorus, and of course George 
forgets the child and breaks into his accustomed rhythm! Here 
we go then: Pardon me and Goodnight, little fellow, goodnight on 
Regal MR3160; I’m making headway now and I could not let the 
stable down on Regal MR3161. 


Dance 


Jack Hylton scores a double with excellent versions of Lords of 
the Air, a really good tune written by Michael North and Davy 
Burnaby, and J’ll remember, featuring the plucked strings that 
used to be a favourite Hylton touch, on H.M.V. B5537. Jf a grey- 
haired lady is yet another variation on the Armentiéres theme, 
while Ridin’ Home is all we expect on H.M.V. B5528. Geraldo 
has no less than three records, all of which are good, the playing 
being in keeping with the titles. Bon voyage, chérie and Wish me luck 
(Col. FB2304) ; I°ll remember and Blue Orchids by Carmichael—- 
another Stardust ?—(Col. FB2313) ; How ashamed I was and We 
must all stick together (Col. FB2305). The last is naturally somewhat 
hilarious and is not meant for dancing. Sidney Lipton breaks 
into martial rhythm with The girl who loves a soldier (with a long 
female vocal) and Wings over the Navy (with words of command) 
on Col. FB2306, and into comedy with Kiss me goodnight sergeant- 
major and Adolf, which opens with the German interval signal and 
is flavoured with dialect on Col. FB2307. Harry Roy varies his 
records by backing a comedy number with something straight. 
Oh! Ain’t it grand to be in the Navy and Oh! You crazy moon are on 
Parlo. F1567 ; Adolf and They can’t black-out the moon on Parlo. 
F1583. Joe Loss has eight titles ! This band has established itself 
for all-round excellence and can be relied on to satsify most people 
in the appropriate treatment of numbers. Regal records. Titles: 
The night that you were born and Love never grows old (MR3174) ; 
Till the lights of London shine again and Blue Orchids (MR3175) ; 
Ridin?’ Home and Oh! You crazy moon (MR3159) ; Lords of the 
Air and There'll always be an England (MR3173). The last record 
features Monte Rey, and is played in the grand manner. Wally 
Bishop strikes an original note by offering the new Cole Porter 
song (or rather one of them!), Get out of town, backed by Let’s 
make memories to-night on Regal MR3178, and adds This heart of 
mine and Ship ahoy little skipper on MR3177. Mantovani is 
satisfied with Ridin’ Home—and you will be too—and We'll meet 
again on. Col. FB2311. The Six Swingers under George Scott 
Wood return with a magnificent performance of An Apple for th 
Teacher, an admirable choice for them, but Berlin or Bust hardly 
comes off (Col. FB2315). Mel Rose consolidates his position 
with excellent versions of We must all stick together and Oh! Ain’i 
it grand to be in the Navy on Regal MR3176. Joe Daniels has two 
numbers in which he himself has had a hand in the composition ; 
Hurricane and Bull Frog Blues. An original record (Parlo. F1571). 
Ambrose brings together two more original compositions by 
Sid Phillips, played with typical polish— Hullabaloo bustles along 
at immense speed, while Plain Jane has an easier gait. Both titles 
are full of terrific ensembles (Decca F7137). Jimmy Dorsey 
also gets out of the rut with The lamp is low—a charming number— 
and Back to Back, yet another hit from ‘ Second Fiddle,” with 
vocals respectively by Bob Eberly and Helen O’Connell 
(Decca F7274). Further titles are the two hits from ‘“‘ The Star 
Maker,” A man and his dream and Go fly a kite on Decca F7271. 
Jack Payne plays grand versions of There’ll always be an England 
and Lords of the Air with Robert Ashley singing on Decca F 7282. 
Billy Cotton can be trusted to find any comedy that may be 
lying in the most unsuspected places, and I commend his record 
of I must have one more kiss, kiss, kiss, coupled with a first rate 
performance of F. D. R. Jones. Popular yet unhackneyed titles 
should secure a steady market for an excellent product. His 
Rhymes of the Times lacks the verve of Ambrose (last month), but 
many will like this with its coupling How ashamed I was (Rex 9650 
and 9651). Jam Savitt and his Top Hatters drive The Shabby 
Old Cabby at a terrific speed, but slow up for a charming Moonlight 
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Serenade, in which some excellent playing is interrupted by Car- 
lotta Dale, who plays out time. Vocal in the Cabby is Phil 
Britos (Brunswick 02845). Clyde McCoy presents Tea for two 
and The Japanese Sandman in what some may consider swing 
versions on Rex 9640. I liked the piano. 


Strict Tempo 


Oscar Rabin and his Romany Dance Band must be 
commended for their quick-step At the woodchopper’s ball, Woody 
Herman’s tune, played with real style. The backing is the slow 
fox-trot Sweet Madness (Rex 9641). Victor Silvester is as 
immaculate as ever in that good tune An Apple for the Teacher 
(quick-step) and Blue Orchids (slow fox-trot) (Parlo. F1587). 
Summer evening in Sania Cruz (tango) is by Fred Hartley and is on 
F1569, coupled with Dear Madam (tango). And in the Dance 
Instruction Series, here is an eight-part course called Learn to 
Tap Dance, described by Victor Silvester, compiled and demon- 
strated by Philip Buchel with technical terms by kind permission 
of Zelia Raye (Parlo. F1579-82). A booklet accompanies this set, 


and the records are conveniently divided into sections. 


Tips for the Troops 


Lew Stone (Decca F7278-9), Philip Green (Parlo. F1572), 
Gracie Fields (Regal MR3156), Soldiers Community Singing 
(Regal MR3169), Leon Cortez (Regal MR3157), Horace Finch 
(Rex 9654), Flotsam and Jetsam (Col. FB2308), Tommy Handley 
(Col. 2303 and Decca F7269), Jack Warner (Parlo. F1577), 
Jack Hylton (H.M.V. BD5537) and dance records to taste. 


For Christmas 


New Mayfair Orchestra. Paul Jones Medley. H.M.V. C3131. 

Arthur Askey and Richard Murdoch. Blacking-out the Over- 
mantel. H.M.V. BD764. 

Max Miller in the Theatre. H.M.V. BD770-2. 

Mel Rose. Will Santa Claus wear a tin helmet ? Regal MR3179. 

Albert Sandler (Orch.). Waltzes from Opera. Col. DX956. 

Stuart Hibberd reading /n Search of England. Col. DB1893. 

Ronnie Munro (Orch.). Paul Jones. Col. DX953. 

Orchestra Mascotte. The Skaters’ Waltz. Parlo. R1575. 

Patricia Rossborough. Songs to sing and listen to. Parlo. F1584. 

Victor Silvester. Gracie Fields Hits. Parlo. F1591. 

Western Brothers. Lord Haw-Haw of Zeesen. Col. DB1883. 

Debroy Somers. Savoy Minstrel Songs. Col. DXg50. 

Reginald Dixon. Dixontime No. 2. Regal MR3162. 

Jean Sablon. Le Fiacre. H.M.V. B8986. 

London Palladium (Orch.). Gaiety Memories. H.M.V. C3135. 

Barnabas von Geczy. Teddy Bear’s Picnic. H.M.V. B89q94. 

Arthur Askey with Jack Hylton. The Hole in the Wall. H.M.V. 
BD765. 

Uncle Mac’s Carols for Children. H.M.V. BD7638-9. 

The records listed above are selected from those too late for 
review. A brief notice of special recommendations will appear 
next month. 

ROGER WIMBUSH. 





An Ideal Christmas Gift 


A Musical Chair 


by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 





CHATTO AND WINDUS Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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HE gramo- 
phone record 
industry is 


booming. 

It is easy to see 
why. ‘The _ black- 
out is anything but 
an incentive to go 
out at night; the 
B.B.C. provides only 
a single programme 
service. The gramo- 
phone thus comes 
into its own as the 
ideal home enter- 
tainer. 

Swing records are 
sharing in the boom. 
An E.M.I. official 
said to me only last 
week: “I believe the public is at last 
beginning to understand swing.” 

If this is true it seems to be a good deal 
more than can be said for the recording 
companies themselves. 

The swing music portions of their supple- 
ments have gone this month from bad to 
worse. 

Many of the records are merely current 
American commercial tunes played in the 
most uninspiring manner. Of those that can 
be acquitted on this charge, only a very few 
can claim to be swing in any sense of the 
word, let alone outstanding examples of it. 

Just by reading through the supplements 
one would hardly believe this to be possible. 
All the famous names appear in a glittering 
array. 

But hear the records, and you soon learn 
the truth. 

It would seem that without any taste or 
understanding the responsible officials have 
just picked out a number of sides simply 
because they are performed by artistes who 
have gained reputations as swing exponents. 

Well, it’s all very well to have a reputation, 
but it’s another thing to continue to live up 
to it. Many of yesterday’s stars are to-day 
proving themselves to be no more than 
fallen idols. And the recording companies 
have been painfully caught in the trap this 
has set for them. 

But in saying this perhaps I am being 
too severe on the artistes—or at any rate on 
some of them. Even the best have their off 
days, or may be called upon for various 
reasons to make records which may sell 
well in certain markets, but are not 
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intended to be swing. Looked at from this 
angle the blame falls entirely on the record- 
ing companies for having issued the worst 
performances and presumably left the best 
to rot in the dust of their storage files. 

The tragedy of it all is not so much that 
the public is still being misled by having 
foisted on it as swing music records which 
are often only a travesty of the subject ; it 
is that these synthetic apologies for the real 
thing take up the comparatively few spaces 
available in the supplements for swing, 
consequently the real swing enthusiast is 
denied the many genuine performances 
which, as I say, are left reposing on the 
companies’ shelves. 


BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
**** At the Woodchoppers’ ball (Bishop, 
Herman) (65379) 
*** Bio-wig in the wigwam (v) (Alexander, 
Case, Bradley) (65380) 
(Brunswick 02843—3:.) 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 


November, 1939, p. 226. 


Of the eight new Brunswick sides I have 
for review, Woodchoppers’ ball is about the 
only one that can claim to be swing music 
in the real sense of the word. 

Moreover if it is not a world-beater, it is 
at least unusually good of its kind. 

It is written in the 12-bar blues form, 
but while it has a suggestion of the usual 
blues melancholy, the medium jig tempo 
gives it an atmosphere of brightness. 

Like so many of the best swing records, 
it is a sequence of solos—clarinet (Herman); 
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make 
Ideal Xmas Gifts 
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flugel horn (Joe Bishop), sounding very like 
a trombone; tenor; trumpet and then bass. 
Everybody, except the bass, takes twenty- 
four bars (two choruses) right off, and good 
choruses they are. They all build up in the 
right way and do their share in making the 
development sound convincing. 

The accompaniments to the solos are also a 
feature. There is something almost inevitable 
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in the clean, certain cymbal rhythm which 
establishes itself in the very first chorus. 
The saxophones are also particularly nice 
behind the flugel horn chorus and I 
like the incisive comments by the ensemble 
behind the tenor’s contribution. Excep- 
tionally clean and well intoned is the bass 
chorus, to offset which is some quite Basie- 
esque piano. All round a record that is very 
satisfying. 

As far as performance goes Big-wig is 
equally good, but the number and the 
arrangement are hardly worth the effort 
that has been bestowed on them. The 
number is a descriptive piece (vide title) and 
what with the tom-tom solos the arrange- 
ment -carries out its intention rather too 
obviously (I nearly said cheaply) to be 
tasteful. Still the side has its points as well 
as its moments. The band manages to 
float buoyantly on the rather doubtful sea 
in which it finds itself. 

Reproduction: Good except for excessive 
surface hiss. 


Ella Fitzgerald with Chick Webb’s 
Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** My heart belongs to daddy (Cole Porter) 
(65043) (Feb. 17th, 1939) 
*** That was my heart (Webb, Johnson) 
(65448) | 
(Brunswick 02871—3s.) 
65043—Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with 
Garvin Bushell, Hilton Jefferson (alios) ; 
Wayman Carver, Theodore McRae 
(tens); Richard Vance, Robert Stark, 
Taft Jordan (ipis); Nat Storey, Sandy 
Williams, Geo. Matthews (trmbs) ; Tom 
Fulford (~) ; Bob Johnson (z) ; Beverly 
Peer (6) ; directed by Chick Webb (ds). 


65448—As above, except John True- 
hart (zg) replaces Johnson; William 
Beason (ds) replaces the late Chick Webb. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**T et me dream (Edwards) (v by Earl 
Wilson) (62685) (Oct. 13th, 1937) 
** My heart belongs to daddy (Cole Porter) 
(v by Helen Hume) (64851) 
(March 1st, 1938) 
(Brunswick 02870—3s.) 


62685—Basie (/) directing Earl Warren, 
Jack Washington (alios) ; Lester Young, 
Herschel Evans (iens) ; Lewis, Bobby 
Hicks, Buck Clayton (ipis) ; Geo. Hunt, 
Dan Minor, Ed Durham (irmds) ; Fred 
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Green (zg) ; Walter Page (b) ; Joe Jones 


64851—Reeds as above ; Lewis, Harry 
Edison, Clayton, Lester Collins (ipis) ; 
Dick Wells, Benny Morton, Minor 
(trmbs) ; Rhythm Section as above. 


I am dealing with these two discs together 
not merely because both contain the new 
presumably-intended-to-be-cute song My 
heart belongs to daddy, but also because both 
are evidence for my complaint about so- 
called swing records which don’t swing. 

This Daddy number is going to be a hit, 
partly because it’s a catchy tune in the 
‘‘ popular ”? sense, but mainly because it 
can be the most innocent little ditty, a song 
which can be sophisticated to the point of 
risque-ness, or a mixture of the two. It 
depends upon how it is sung. 

All of which is all very well so far as it 
goes, but it carries these records no further 
than just commercial renderings of a song 
which, whatever success it may have in its 
proper place, doesn’t appear from these 
versions to provide any inspiration to do 
more than treat it for what it is worth. 

And the same remarks apply to the 
couplings, though I am prepared to concede 
that if That was my heart doesn’t inspire Ella 
Fitz to be more than just mildly sentimental, 
the song has a certain mundane tunefulness 
which is not lessened by the simple manner 
in which it is presented. 

Let me dream is just a waste of Basie’s band, 
and not only because much of the side is 
taken up by a vocalist who is not only 
completely devoid of life, but whose vibrato 
only makes him seem as unconvinced as he is 
unconvincing. 

Reproduction: Good, except for the 
eternal excessive surface hiss. 


Bert Shefter and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Monkey on a string (Shefter) (65564) 
(May 15th, 1939) 

** Trammin’ at the fair (Shefter) (65567) 
May 15th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02801—33.) 

Shefter (~) directing Al Raxon (cl) ; 
Nat Brown (ten) ; Hymie “ Red ” Rosen- 
baum (ipt); Al Philburn (irm)); Phil 
Kraus (vibraphone); Richard von Hol- 
berg (5) ; Sammy Weiss (ds). 


These score over the aforementioned 
Basie and Fitzgerald efforts to the extent 
that they at least try to do something. 

But the something gets nowhere. 

The best one can say about Bert Shefter 
is that his music is an attempt to follow 
Raymond Scott, but without Scott’s enter- 
prise or originality. And that says none the 
more for Mr. Shefter when one realises that 
Raymond Scott, for all his ingenuity and 
initiative, never got unduly near to the real 
spirit of genuine jazz. 

Reproduction: Good except for surface hiss. 


COLUMBIA 





Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Moonlight Serenade (Parish, Miller) 
(v by Irene Daye) (WB24925) 
** You and your love (Mercer, Green) 
(v by Irene Daye) (WB24924) 
(Columbia DB5070—3s.) 
The typical American big band, with its 
purely mechanised finish, playing, without 
any soul or individuality, arrangements 
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which are as devoid of imagination as the 
tunes are trite. 

Good enough, one supposes, as commercial 
dance music, but quite devoid of anything 
to justify inclusion in a swing series, let 
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alone a so-called “‘ Super-Swing ”’ series. 
Reproduction: O.K. except for tendency 
to over record. This doesn’t assist accurate 
tracking of pick up, (but the results are 
serious only when employing light weight 
pick-ups for high fidelity reproduction.) 


Matty Malneck and His Orchestra (Am. ) 
*Zisten to the mocking bird (Winner) 
(LA1891) 
* Londonderry Air (Bridge) (LA1889) 
(Columbia DB5071—3s.) 

That Matty Malneck, once reckoned not 
only as a good rhythmic violinist, but as a 
man who seemed to have some real under- 
standing of jazz, should have sunk to such 
depths is as heartbreaking as it inexplicable. 














Gene Krupa 


You may think that the titles are the 
reasons for any shortcomings in the per- 
formances. Hear the records and you will 
realise that the tunes are responsible for but 
a drop of the ocean of corn and tripe that 
will come out of your speaker. Trumpets 
triple tongue: tempi change: the arrange- 
ments, continually striving for cheap effects 
which are never achieved, are all bits and 
pieces: accordions play twiddling bits: 
Malneck’s violin is merely fulsome: and the 
records as a whole are as lacking in rhythm 
as they are devoid of anything else that 
contributes to swing. 

Or am I the mutt and the records meant 
to be burlesque ? 


Reproduction: O.K. except for tendency to 
over-record. 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
*** Hullabaloo (Phillips) (DR3369) (Feb. 


28th, 1939) 
**** Plain Fane (Phillips) (DR3374) (Feb. 


28th, 1939) 
(Decca F7137—2s.) 


Ambrose directing Joe Crossman, Joe 
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Jeanette (altos) ; Billy Amstell (éen); 
Sid Phillips (baritone); Max Goldberg, 
Tom McQauter (ipis) ; Geo. Chisholm, 
Lew Davis, Paul Fenoulhet, Les Carew 
(trmbs) ; Bert Read (p) ; Ivor Mairants 
(zg) ; Tiny Winters (+) ; Max Bacon (ds). 


Sid Phillips’ compositions may be on the 
somewhat too busy and boisterous side, but 
at any rate Plain Jane is an invigorating 
number, by no means lacking in melodic 
appeal or ineffectively arranged, which has 
turned out to be ideal material for Ambrose. 

His band puts it over with a convincing 
verve that is not my only reason for saying 
that the performance as a whole is at least 
as good as one might expect from any of the 
better American white combinations. 

Max Goldberg takes the first chorus and 
plays neatly and easily. Just the way one 
likes a trumpet lead to work. There are 
also solos by McQuater (rather too much of 
a show off) and Bert Read, who has the right 
idea but carries it out rather tritely. 

But the best parts of the records are 
Chisholm’s short solo and the ensemble. 
The way the four trombones play towards the 
end of the record is really thrilling. 

Hullabaloo fails in that it is nothing like so 
good a composition. It’s all too much of a 
to-do about very little. In fact its title aptly 
explains it—too aptly I’m afraid. But even 
so the performance has the same verve and 
punch as the coupling. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface not too bad. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
****I’m coming, Virginia (Cook, Heywood) 
(OA032965) (March 12th, 1939) 
**** Out of nowhere (J. Green) (OA036241) 
(June 5th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8997—3s.) 

Shaw (cl) directing Henry Freeman, 
Tony Pastor, Les Robinson, Geo. 
Auld (reeds) ; John Best, Bernie Privin, 
Charles Peterson (ipis); Les Jenkins, 
Geo. Arus, Harry Rodgers, Jnr. (trmbs) ; 
Bob Kitsis (p) ; Al Avola (z) ; Seymour 
(Sid) Weiss (5) ; Buddy Rich (ds). 


How much you enjoy these may depend 
on to what extent you believe that true jazz 
is essentially a matter of the individuality 
and intimacy which are usually submerged 
if not lost in the music of the contemporary 
large American white bands. 

The question of the large band, with its 
inevitable mass movement, versus the small 
combination and the flexibility the smaller 
mass permits, is one into which I do not 
propose to go at the moment. But I am 
prepared to say that when it’s a case of big 
bands—at any rate white ones—give me 
Artie Shaw’s. 

Shaw’s band manages to infuse into its 
music a genuine sense of swing. ‘To some 
extent this may be mechanically achieved 
by the precision, attack and phrasing which 
constant rehearsal have produced. But not 
entirely. The music has that volatile 
spontaneity which comes from a natural 
and unhampered feeling on the part of all 
concerned, even in passages by the full 
ensemble. These features are allowed full 
scope in the arrangements which, if they 
are not the last word in originality and 
personality, at least have a certain general 
efficiency and are not without interest. 
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Also there is of course always Shaw’s 
clarinet as one of the more attractive 
moments by soloists. Shaw may not have 
such an easy inevitable way of saying things 
as, for instance, Joe Marsala, but he at least 
has a language and style of his own which 
are a cut above the calculated but too often 
pedanticly aesthetic utterances of Goodman. 

For swell team work by a sax section 
note the team’s chorus towards the end of 
Out of nowhere. Attractive scoring beautifully 
interpreted. 

Recording: Very good, except for slight 
over-recording of the brass (fT). 


"Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
* Night in the Sudan (Dorsey, arr. 
Wetstein) (OA037650) (June 15th, 
1939) 
*** Tea for two (Youmans) (OQA034401) 
(March 15th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. B&g98—3s.) 
034401——-Dorsey (tm) directing Fred 
Stulce, Johnny Mince, Irving “ Babe ” 
Rusin, Dean Kincaide, Skeets Herfurt 
(reeds) ; Andy Ferretti, Geo. “ Pee-Wee ” 
Erwin, Yank Lawson (ifis); Ward 
Silloway, Elmer Smithers, Dave Jacobs 


(trmbs) ; Howard Smith (/); Carmen 
Mastren (¢); Gene Traxler ()) ; Dave 
Tough (ds). 


037650 — As above except Charles 
Carroll (ds) replaces Tough ; omit Dave 
_Jacobs. 

Tea for two is a cut above many of Dorsey’s 
more recent releases. The orchestration 
makes no attempt to go beyond the every- 
day spheres, but it at least wends its way 
easily and logically. The band plays 
cleanly and robustly and swings pretty 
convincingly all through. Dorsey’s solo 
(muted) is far more stylish and rhythmical 
than so many of his contributions have been 
lately, and if Johnny Mince hasn’t anything 
very unusual to say in his solo, he at least 
says it with conviction. 

Night in the Sudan, a would-be descriptive 
piece, can only be described as finnicky tripe 
as regards composition, arrangement and 
consequently for the most part, performance. 

Reproduction: Good, except for slight 
tendency to over-record the brass (t+). 
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Barney Gilbraith and His Coconut 

Grove Quartet 

*** Talk to Me (Bird Howard) v. by 
Barney Gilbraith) (CEg894) (June 
27th, 1939) 

*** Tea for Two (Youmans. 
(CE 9894) 
(Parlophone F1566—2s.) 


Cesar) 


Gilbraith (accordion, vocalist) directing 
Reg. Conroy (?, arrang’’), Hank Hobson 
4) ; Dudley Barber (d:). 


Many of you may remember the Barney 
Galbraith Quartet as the little outfit that was 
“commencing to make quite a name for 
itself on the air before the B.B.C.’s war 
emergency schemes put an end to its 
activities as far as broadcasting is concerned. 

Tosay the least these records are among the 
very few produced by English artistes which 
are worth a mention in this intended-to-be- 
*xclusive section of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The main reason is that they introduce to 
us that which is still something of a pheno- 
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menon—an accordionist who can really 
swing on his instrument. 

Like the organ, the accordion is inherently 
an instrument on which it is difficult to 
swing. For one thing it hasn’t the right sort 
of tone, and, believe it or not, my children, 
tone quality plays a very big part in this 
matter of swing. 

But in spite of this Barney Cilbraith, who 
is a grand technician, does swing. His style 
shows a nice sense of rhythm which is none 
the less obvious because of his imaginative 
melodic construction. And there is plenty 
of variety in his playing. Thanks in no iittle 
measure to the excellent way his parts have 
been arranged he makes his instrument 
sound like almost evervthing, from a full 
brass section to a solo voice interpreting on 
the lines of a trumpet or clarinet. The 
point here, however, is that this is not an 
end in itself, but merely a means to one. 

The rest of the combination is also not to 
be sneered at. Reg. Conroy plays a most 
workmanlike piano, and all round the 
records are bright music. Accordion stu- 
dents above all others should not fail to 
hear them. Gilbraith is probably the best 
dance accordionist in the country to-day. 

Reproduction: Very fair (7) 


Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
** Especially for you (Tucker, Grogan) (v 
by Linda Keene) (WC2624) 
** You're the moment in my life (Nemo) (v 
by Linda Keene) (WC2626) 
(Parlophone R2721—¥3s.) 


Heaven knows I have my limitations as a 
music critic, but one thing I can never be 
accused of is insincerity. 

I make this double-edged statement as 
the start of a defence against any accusations 
of bias which may be levelled against me for 
giving the Barney Gilbraith records three 
stars and these Teagarden’s only two. 

I am quite willing to confess that in some 
respects the Teagarden’s are better—after 
all, they darned well ought to be—but they 
will come as such disappointments to anyone 
who believes they may provide anything that 
one has a right to expect from Teagarden 
that I should only be misleading you if | 
gave them any more than two stars. 

In fact I am wondering if even two stars 
are warranted. Both sides are commercial 
arrangements of commercial tunes with 
much of the time taken up with the in- 
evitable mundane vocal choruses. Tea- 
garden has a short solo in each title, but 
neither means much in the general scheme 
because the contexts of the records as wholes 
are so devoid of anything to set them off. 
The band sounds just like any dozen or more 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 

b .. string bass N negro artists(s) 

bar .. baritone sax p .. piano 

bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 

el .. Clarinet tpt trumpet 

ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 

fi .. flute vin .. violin 

g -. guitar xyl xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 

Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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other big American bands (there are sixteen 
players in it) and if it can do anything 
worth being described as even passably 
elegant it doesn’t get the chance to do so 
here. Thus does another idol show that 
even the greatest of them have their feet of 
clay. 

| as Good, except for slight 
tendency to over-record (T). 


VOCALION 


Louie eo and His Tympany Five 
(Am.N 
*#** Fat face (Williams) (65304) 
**** Keep a Knockin’ (Mays, Bradford) (v 
by Louie Jordan) rs 
(Vocalion $243—3s.) 


After having had to wade through so 
much rubbish this month, these two sides 
comes as an unalloyed joy. 

Louie Jordan and his lads are the real 
thing. No one could mistake this small 
combination for anything but a coloured 
outfit. But that is not to say that it is crude. 
Rather does it mean that it has the warmth, 
individuality, character and sincerity that 
are the soul of rea! jazz, in addition to which 
there is both style and elegance in its simple 
music.: 

The combination seems to be a quite 
small one—probably seven or eight players 
—and, as it should be in such cases, the 
records are, apart from the usual last 
chorus ensembles, mainly a matter of solos. 
Swell solos they are too. The alto’s contri- 
bution to the 12-bar blues Flat face is perhaps 
the outstanding performance of the month, 
but that says nothing against the bass 
player, the drummer, the tenor sax man or 
anyone else in this ingratiating little band 
that really does swing in every sense of the 
word. 

Reproduction: Good, except for tendency 
to rough surface and hiss. 


Babe Hines—Blues Singer (Am.N.) 
**I’ve lost my head over you ( Wilson) 
(65088) 
** This is the end (Tolbert) (65091) 
(Vocalion S245—3s.) 


If you like everyday sentimental songs 
sung in a way that has something of Ella 
Fitz, Adelaide Hall and Bessie Smith, and 
yet isn’t really like any one of them, these 
should appeal to you. 

Otherwise there isn’t a great deal to be 
said of the sides. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rather 
rough surfaces and the consequent hiss. 


Grant and Wilson—Vocalists (Am.N.) 
*** Blue Monday on Sugar Hill (Wilson) 
(63876) | 
***U/ncle Foe (Wilson) (63873) 
(Vocalion S244—3s.) 
There is more to this vocal duo than 
may be apparent to many at first sight. 
The lively unpretentious way in which 
they work may make them and their songs 
seem rather inconsequent at first, but the 
female half of the pair has the right style of 
voice and knows how to use it to good 
effect, and the male portion at least has the 
attraction of a jolly negro singer who doesn’t 
spoil himself by trying to be anything else. 
Also the accompanists are good, especially 
the solo in Uncle Foe by the guitarist. 
Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 
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A BROADCAST WITH. FRIEDA HEMPEL 


AND SOME NOTES 


ON HER RECORDS 


By STEPHEN FASSETT 


News of the series of broadcasts on ‘* Great Singers”? by Mr. Fassett 
from WQXR, New York, last winter excited much interest, especially 
since it included the comments of artists such as Geraldine Farrar, Emma 
Eames, Eva Gauthier, Florence Easton and Frieda Hempel on their 
own records. Other programmes were devoted to Clement, Destinn, 
Battistini, de Lucia, Tamagno and Pol Elangon. In permitting us to 
publish the script of Frieda Hempel’s broadcast last March, Mr. Fassett 
adds that the singer read it with much expression and the lilting charm of 
her singing voice, to which her German accent added individuality. “* Her 
eyes were wide and brilliant with excitement, and her pale blue satin 
evening gown which disclosed throat, arms and shoulders attractively 
tanned by recent exposure to the Florida sun, set off her blonde beauty with 
striking effect.” 

This is how she began, and we leave Mr. Fassett to take up the tale: 


“* 7= OOD-EVENING, ladies and gentlemen. It is a great 

pleasure to be here to-night to take part in this programme 
of my recordings, each of which I shall introduce with a few 
remarks, just as though I were in your own home playing my 
records for you. 

** Our first number is the famous bravura aria of the Queen of 
the Night from Mozart’s opera, “The Magic Flute,” and it 
takes me back to my Conservatory days in Berlin. Thanks to the 
slow and thorough method of my one and only teacher—Mme. 
Nicklass-Kempner—my first year of study was devoted entirely to 
exercises, scales, trills—everything that makes for a sure technique. 

** As a matter of fact, although I spent three long years in that 
Conservatory, so much of my time was taken up with this arduous 
routine that the two great arias from “ The Magic Flute ” were 
the only ones I learned during my entire stay there! Sometimes 
I grew restless—sick of the endless exercises—but the moment I 
began to study those difficult Mozart arias I realised the need of 
the long preparation and was grateful. 

“‘In Germany then there was a committee of the highest 
musical authorities, for which all students had to sing before 
they were allowed to give public performances. I was anxious to 
have my test and without my teacher’s knowledge I went to 
Breslau, accompanied by my brother, to sing for this committee. 

**I was only seventeen and very, very excited, of course, but 
wholly unafraid. Well, I sang and they offered me a five-year 
contract, which I signed in my biggest handwriting. Then I 
returned for another year at the Conservatory, telling no one of 
my good fortune. That final year I ran away a number of times 
for further auditions, signing more contracts each time. 

“‘ Before I finished at the Conservatory, the Royal Opera of 
Schwerin sent for me to make my debut in “‘ The Magic Flute,” 
but complications arose when half a dozen managers produced 
contracts signed by me! Where it might have ended had not 
all the contracts been rendered worthless by the fact that I was a 
minor, I do not know! At any rate, my father settled the matter 
by putting his signature on the Schwerin contract and my career 
began. 

** So now you see why I have a special fondness for this taxing 
Mozart aria, with its marvellous coloratura expression of the 
fury of the Queen of the Night.” (Here was played Miss Hempel’s 
unsurpassed record of The Vengeance Aria from “‘ The Magic 
Flute,” DB365). 

As a soothing contrast to the agitated music of *‘ The Magic 
Flute” aria, Miss Hempel chose for her second number the 
Cradle Song, “ Schlafe, mein Prinzchen,” usually attributed to 

Mozart. At the conclusion of this charming record (the twelve- 
inch version ; now withdrawn), the singer continued : 

* Verdi’s ‘ Ernani’ is an opera in which I have never sung ; 
nor—oddly enough—have I ever seen it performed. Nevertheless 








Greetings to readers of ** The Gramophone ”’ 
from Frieda Hempel. 


I have often included Elvira’s great aria in my concert programmes 
because it offers more scope for dramatic singing than do many 
of my operatic numbers.” (Then followed this artist’s beautifully 
sung Ernani involami (H.M.V. DB296), which is preceded by the 
recitative Surta la Notte. However, as the H.M.V. pressing was 
fuzzy in tone, a Victor pressing was used.) 

In speaking of the fourth record on her programme—Adam’s 
Variations on a Theme by Mozart (DB352), Miss Hempel said : 

‘** I have my own arrangement in which special and intricate 
cadenzas were written for me. It is a favourite concert selection 
and I have often interpolated it in ‘ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment ’ and in ‘ The Barber of Seville,’ in the lesson scenes.” 

The fifth record was Schubert’s ‘‘ Wohin” (7-43043), which 
exhibits delightfully Miss Hempel’s skill in the field of the German 
Lied. Unfortunately, this disc is no longer obtainable. 

To conclude the broadcast, Miss Hempel chose her Victor 
record of ‘“‘ The Blue Danube Waltz,” sung in her own special 
arrangement. This has always been one of the most popular 
features of her concert programmes, and though the record was 
withdrawn some years ago it enjoyed such a wide sale that it 
should not be difficult to obtain in used condition. 

A brief ‘‘ Good-night ” and the broadcast was over, almost— 
it seemed—before it had started. Smiling radiantly, Miss Hempel 
bade us farewell and left the studio. 

For a few moments I sat alone in the darkened studio, wondering 
if it had all really happened ! It had, though, for the letters that 
began coming in the next day proved that Frieda Hempel’s 
debut in her new role of radio commentator had been a 
triumphant one. 
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And now for a few words about the artist and her voice. 

Surely the gods were in a generous mood when Frieda Hempel 
was born, for seldom has a singer been so richly gifted as this one ! 
With health, beauty and charm on one hand, and on the other 
a naturally lovely voice and the musicianship with which to guide 
it along the most artistic paths— is it any wonder that she achieved 
remarkable success while still a girl ! 

The voice itself, as revealed by her H.M.V. records, is one of 
limpid quality, while the range is so great that she surmounts 
with ease the notoriously high tessitura of The Vengeance Aria 
from “ The Magic Flute”? (DB365). Unlike so many high 
coloratura voices, the middle and lower registers are unusually 
full and round. Nor is there any sign of the coarse “ chest ”’ tones, 
for the Hempel soprano has the same pure quality throughout. 
This accounts for the fact that she is just as successful and inter- 
esting in smooth, flowing melodies of a simple nature as she is in 
the more florid type of composition. Indeed, her ability to sing a 
perfect legato is so marked that she has enjoyed great success with 
ballads. American collectors cherish her “‘ Last Rose of Summer ” 
(Victor 88567) as the best record of that popular favourite ever 
made. Less familiar but even more endearing is her ‘“ Just 
You ” by Burleigh (Victor 87261). Among her operatic record- 
ings which give superb examples of the lyric side of her art are the 
following: Qui la voce from “I Puritani”’ (Victor 87179) ; 
Ah ! fors ¢ lui from “* La Traviata ” (DB294) ; and Deh ! vieni, non 
tardar from ‘“‘ Le Nozze di Figaro”’ (DB353), on the reverse of 
which is her charming rendition of Si, mi chiamano Mimi from 
“La Bohéme.” These last three are listed in the Historic Section 
of the current H.M.V. catalogue. 

But no matter what type of music Frieda Hempel sings, she 
brings to it an unforgettable warmth, a delicacy of nuance, a 
feeling for the shaping of phrases that is all too rare among 
vocalists. Thus the sensitive listener will find in her records not 
only a wonderful beauty of tone but also those qualities of 
musicianship that belong only to the great artist. 

According to Julian Morton Moses, to whose article in “‘ The 
American Music Lover ”’ of last June I am indebted for much of 
the following factual information, Hempel’s first records were 
made for Odeon early in her career. Over fifty selections were 
recorded for this company, but as they have long been out of 
print there is no use discussing them in an article intended for 
the average record buyer rather than the collector of rarities. 
Many of these songs and arias were done again somewhat later 
for H.M.V. and in the few instances that I have been able to make 
comparisons I have found the H.M.V.’s preferable, owing to 
better recording and smoother surfaces. 

Many examples from the second chapter of Hempel’s gramo- 
phone career are listed in the H.M.V. Catalogue, No. 2. Some 
have already been mentioned and others will be discussed shortly. 

Her third group of recordings was made for Victor not long 
after she came to the United States in 1912. A few of these have 
already been recommended but there is little incentive to linger 
here, for the Victors, too, are unobtainable except from dealers 
specialising in obsolete records. Mechanically speaking, the 


majority of the Victors aren’t quite up to the H.M.V.’s, which — 


were recorded in Berlin. 

While in America, Hempel recorded her fourth group for 
Edison. These were the hill-and-dale discs which cannot be 
played on ordinary machines. The singer has spoken highly of 
them to me. 

The most recent Hempel records were made for H.M.V. about 
fifteen years ago. Of these, Voi che sapete from ‘‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” which must be charming, and “ Hark! the Vesper 
Hymn ”’ are still available on DA675. Recently and—to my mind 
—unfortunately withdrawn was the splendid Oh! had I Fubal’s 
lyre from Handel’s *‘ Joshua” (DA676) which belongs to this 
period. The soprano often uses this as the introductory number 
on her concert programmes. 

Before completing the discussion of Hempel’s currently available 
H.M.V. records, I would like to address a few words to those who 
might be prejudiced against them by the fact that they were made 
by the now outmoded “ acoustic’ method of recording. The 
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pros and cons of this system of recording have been much dis- 
cussed in the pages of this magazine, many sweeping but 
absolutely opposite statements having been made. As is the 
case with most arguments, neither side is completely right, nor 
completely wrong, but at least one fact does stand out, i.e. that 
of all instruments only the human voice was well enough recorded 
by the old method to stand comparison with the results achieved 
by modern electrical means. Thus, no matter how clearly the 
voice may sound forth from an old record, the accompaniment 
is bound to seem thin and inadequate. Nevertheless, since voices 
are so personal and ephemeral, it is easy to put up with a meagre 
accompaniment for the sake of vocal beauty impossible to find 
elsewhere. 

My own library of recorded music includes some 1,500 vocal 
records—both old and new. It has been my good fortune to hear 
these records reproduced many times on an excellent electrical 
gramophone and I have no hesitation in saying that, while the 
quality of acoustic recording varies greatly, it can reproduce 
the human voice with remarkable fidelity. Indeed, many ex- 
perienced listeners feel that the old recording often dealt more 
faithfully with voices than does the electrical method, which 
sometimes gives a false impression of size or quality because of 
excessive amplification. 

At any rate, fortunately for connoisseurs of singing, the twenty- 
four titles (of which six have already received specific mention) 
listed under Frieda Hempel’s name in the H.M.V. Catalogue 
No. 2 provide some magnificent examples of acoustic recording 
at its best. Again I repeat, no one need hesitate, for fear of 
inadequate reproduction, to enrich himself with as many of these 
discs as he can afford. 

Hempel’s love of Mozart has borne rich fruit in her recordings. 
To these, in a time when the great composer’s music is better 
understood and more needed than ever before, many music 
lovers will naturally turn first of all. Outstandingly brilliant is 
the already referred to Vengeance Aria from ‘‘ The Magic Flute *” 
(DB365), one of her finest records. Another Mozart aria also 
requiring a prodigious command of vocal technique is the famous 
Martern aller Arten from ‘* Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail.”” On 
DB331, singing in Italian, Che pur aspro il core, Hempel triumphs 
easily over its fiendish obstacles, and if there is a better record of 
this I’d like to hear it! On the reverse of DB331 will be found 
Infelice sconsalata, the other and less well known aria of the Queen 
of the Night from “ The Magic Flute.” Here, too, a more 
impressive interpretation of this lovely music would be difficult 
to imagine. I have already dealt with the two lyrical arias from 
** Le Nozze di Figaro,” of which Deh ! vieni, non tardar is especially 
recommended. 

Frieda Hempel has always displayed true understanding of 
Donizetti, Bellini and the early Verdi, and her H.M.V. records of 
their music are all superb in their beauty of tone, mastery of 
technique and exquisite style. My favourite is DB272, which 
couples Sempre libera from “‘ La Traviata ”’ with Caro nome from. 
“ Rigoletto.” Violetta and Gilda are roles in which Miss Hempel 
has shone at her brightest and the recorded performances of 
these two arias are worthy souvenirs of a great artist. The Caro 
nome is sung in German, but in this case one must admit that 
nothing seems lost in the translation. 

The Monolog der Marschallin from ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier *” 
(DB373) has special historical importance, for Hempel was 
coached in the role by the composer himself. As is the case with 
all the music of Richard Strauss, the orchestration is of vital 
importance and therefore this interpretation would have benefited 
greatly by electrical recording. 

The invaluable International Record Collector’s Club (318, 
Reservoir Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A.), has recently 
re-issued a coupling of two excellent examples of Hempel’s art 
which has been unobtainable for some years. One is the Bell 
Song from Lakmé and the other is the comparatively unfamiliar 
but very gay Auf des Lebens raschen Wogen from Lortzing’s comic 
opera, “‘ Der Wildschiitz.”” As usual, Hempel’s singing is irre- 
sistible and the fact that the labels are autographed by the 
singer makes this an especially desirable record. 
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In her H.M.V. records Frieda Hempel maintained a very high 
standard of excellence and it is not easy to single out one per- 
formance and say that it is the best. Therefore, I am particularly 
pleased to be able to avoid that task by giving you Miss Hempel’s 
own well-justified choice, which is the two-sided version of Una 
voce poco fa from “* The Barber of Seville ” (DB455). Unfortunately 
the aria is here sung in German rather than in the original 
Italian, a fact which prejudiced me unfavourably until I heard 
it, when I speedily forgot everything but the extraordinary charm 
and warmth of her singing! The wealth of vocal tone and the 
enchanting subtleties of expression are captured with exceptional 
realism in this acoustic recording, and if you can afford only 
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one Hempel record, this is it. But the minute I try to choose a 
“second best ’’ my mind becomes flooded, and I can only hope 
that these notes will help you make your own choices ! 

In New York City last February, after an absence from local 
concert halls of three years, Frieda Hempel gave one of the finest 
Lieder recitals of the winter. Her choice of songs showed the 
same perfect taste that was evident in her interpretations. In 
concluding this article I would like to express the hope that one 
of the recording companies will see fit to have her record an 
album of these unjustly neglected masterpieces by the great 
German song writers. It would be an appropriate way of round- 
ing out the recording career of a great singer. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA 


By F. G. YOUENS 
IV.—THE PERCUSSION 


WE are approaching the end of our survey of the modern 
orchestra, there remaining but one department—the 
PERCUSSION—to be reviewed. 

Known amongst orchestral players as the “‘ kitchen furniture” 
or the “ batterie,’”’ many of the instruments that form this section 
are used to mark the rhythm. Although they vary greatly, 
they all have this in common, that they are struck in order to 
produce sound. 

The group may be sub-divided as follows :— 

(1) Unmusical percussion instruments. 

(2) Musical percussion instrum:rts. 

The first-named produce sounds of indefinite pitch, while the 
latter are of definite pitch. 

The side-drum, bass-drum, tambourine, triangle, cymbals, 
gong, Castanets, etc., come in the first category, while the timpani, 
tubular bells, glockenspiel, celesta, etc., are included in the 
second. 

The SipE-Drvum is the smallest orchestral drum, somewhat 
resembling the toy drum beloved of small boys. It is cylindrical 
in shape, the “ shell ”” being made of brass. It has a sheet of pre- 
pared calfskin stretched across both the top and bottom, while 
it also has a number (usually eight or ten) of catgut cords stretched 
across the bottom. These are termed “ snares ” and they help 
to produce the hard, dry roll that is the chief characteristic of 
the instrument. ‘Two sticks, made of hard wood, with an oval- 
shaped knob at one end, are used. The side-drum is very con- 
spicuous in the Young Prince and Princess movement of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Scheherazade (H.M.V. C2968-72) and also in Suk’s 
Sokol March (H.M.V. B888o). 

The ponderous Bass-Drum, equally familiar, produces a dull 
boom. Its pianissimo notes convey a feeling of solemnity and awe, 
which any orchestral funeral march will illustrate. In a more 
vigorous mood it may be heard in the above-mentioned Sokol 
March, and Berlioz’s Marche Hongroise (Col. LX702). 

The CyMBALs are two large round brass plates of equal size, 
with a saucer-like depression in the centre. A leather loop, for 
holding purposes, is attached to the middle of the outer side of 
each cymbal. 

There are various methods of playing the cymbals, i.e., by 
clashing them together with a sideways or brushing movement, 
by striking one with a hard side-drum stick or a soft kettle-drum 
stick, and by suspending one cymbal by its leather loop and 
performing a “roll” with two kettle-drum sticks. The 
cymbals are sometimes fixed to a contraption which is worked 
by the foot. 

Before we go further, perhaps the ANTIQUE CyMBALs had _ better 
be mentioned. These are smaller than the ordinary cymbals, 
measuring anything from five and a half inches to seven inches 


in diameter. Used by the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, 
they were reintroduced by Berlioz in Les Troyens and the Romeo 
and Juliet Symphony (parts on Col. DB1230-1). Their tone is 
entirely different from that of the larger cymbals—instead of a 
bright martial tone they emit a faint “ ping.” 

The TAmMBovuRINE, which has remained in its present form for 
about two thousand years, is really a small drum with only one 
parchment “head.” It has a number of small tinkling metal 
plates, known as the jingles, affixed at equal distances round the 
rim. There are three ways of playing this instrument : 

(1) By striking the parchment “ head ” with the knuckles. 

(2) By shaking the hoop, which produces a “ roll ” on the jingles. 

(3) By rubbing the thumb on the “ head.”’ 

The latter method is used in the Arab Dance from Tchaikovsky’s 
Casse Noisette Suite (H.M.V. C2922-4). Excellent examples of the 
other methods can be heard in Berlioz’s Le Carnaval Romain 
Overture (Col. LX570) and Elgar’s Cockaigne Overture (H.M.V. 
DB1935-6). 

The TRIANGLE. This instrument is a steel rod bent into the 
shape of a triangle, with the ends barely touching. It is struck 
with a small metal rod, which produces a clear tinkling note. 
Liszt gives it such prominence in his E flat Pianoforte Concerto 
(Col. LX789-91) that some rude persons always refer to this 
particular concerto as the “ Triangle Concerto ”’ ! 

A study of the Gonc (or Tam-TAm) need not occupy us very 
long. This instrument, which originates from China, is a large 
circular plate of thick hammered metal—in other words, a much- 
enlarged replica of the domestic gong. A bass-drum stick is 
usually used for beating it. A single blow, as in Moussorgsky’s 
Khovanchtchina Prelude (Col. 9908), is more effective than 
a crescendo roll, which is somewhat reminiscent of the dinner table. 

The CasTANETs are said to have been introduced into Spain 
by the Moors. A pair of castanets consists of two hollow pieces 
of hard wood (usually chestnut), which are clicked together by 
the fingers. For orchestral purposes they are sometimes affixed 
to a handle. They are used to give local colour, chiefly in Spanish 
or pseudo-Spanish music. In the hands of an expert they are 
extraordinarily eloquent. (Perhaps some readers remember that 
vivid personality, Argentina, who was a past-mistress of the art 
of castanet playing.) 

That brings us to the end of the unmusical percussion instru- 
ments, so we will pass on to the musical ones. 

The most important members of this section are the KETTLE- 
Drums, or Timpani (frequently mis-spelt Tympani). These do 
not resemble a kettle, but are rather like a large basin or bowl of 
copper or alloy, and mounted on a low tripod. A circular sheet 
of parchment—the “ head ”—is stretched across the top. By 
means of T-headed screws the tension of the head can be adjusted 





to produce certain definite musical notes. Mechanically tuned 
kettle-drums (viz., pedal operated) which permit of instantaneous 
tuning, are also used. Even a chromatic melody can be played 
on them. The timpani are normally used in pairs, and are 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of the key. Other tunings are 
sometimes ordered, as in Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (Telefunken 
SK2615-23) where they are tuned an octave apart. Some com- 
posers use more than the customary pair: Berlioz, for instance, 
requires eight pairs (with ten players) in his Grande Messe des 
Morts. He was the first composer to introduce chords for drums 
alone. Such use is, however, most exceptional. The two drum- 
sticks used are generally made of malacca, with felt-covered heads. 

An interesting kettle-drum passage occurs in the vigorous 
Troyte variation of Elgar’s Enigma (Col. DX322-5), three drums, 
tuned to G, C, and G being used. Another well-known example 
is the famous bridge passage linking the Scherzo and Finale of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony (H.M.V. DB3328-31 and DBS3332), 
where the rhythm is entirely dependent upon the kettle-drums. 
Concertos for kettle-drums, if rare, are not unknown. Pietro 
Pieranzovini (1814-85), a noted wielder of the sticks, wrote one 
for kettle-drums and strings, but it can only be regarded as a 
museum piece. 

The rest of the musical percussion instruments emit sounds of 
a bell-like character. One of the most charming is the CELESTA 
(invented by Mustel), which in appearance is rather like a 
miniature piano. It has a keyboard with a compass of four 
octaves. When a key is depressed it causes a hammer to strike 
a steel plate. The tone is of a silvery quality, with a fairy-like 
delicacy. Tchaikovsky discoveréd it when in Paris, and was the 
first serious composer to use it. He scores for it very charmingly 
in the Danse de la Fée Dragée from his Casse Noisette Suite. Ravel 
also uses it in his Mother Goose Suite (H.M.V. DB4898-9). Bela 
Bartok’s Suite for Strings, Percussion, and Celesta was performed at 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert on March goth last. 

The GLOCKENSPIEL is a forerunner of the celesta, the steel bars 
in this case are struck with small hammers held in the player’s 
hands, somewhat in the manner of the nursery dulcimer. Its tone 
is not unlike that of the celesta except that it is more tinkling 
and rather smaller in volume. Strauss uses it in Don Juan (H.M.V. 
DB2897-8), while both Borodin and Wagner make use of it, 
the former in the dances from Prince Igor (H.M.V. DB3232-3) 
and the latter in the Magic Fire Music at the end of Die Walkiire 
(Decca LY6169-70). 

The XYLOPHONE (usually associated with a gentleman of the 
name of Teddy Brown) is also played with hammers in the same 
way as the glockenspiel, although in this case the bars are con- 
structed of wood instead of steel. Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre 
(H.M.V. DB3077) furnishes a good illustration of the use of this 
instrument. Mahler, too, employed it in the first movement of 
his Sixth Symphony, while Holbrooke and Percy Grainger have also 
written for it. 

An instrument occasionally used in the orchestra (usually in 
Hungarian music) is the CrmBaAtom, the national dulcimer of 
Hungary. It consists of a number of wires of varying lengths, 


which are struck by two hammers held by the player. The Hary > 


Janos Suite (H.M.V. DB2456-8) of Kodaly contains a part for 
cimbalom. 

The TuBuULAR BELLS are sometimes used to simulate the 
pealing of bells. Metal tubes of manifold sizes are suspended 
from a large wooden frame, the player striking the tubes with a 
formidable-looking mallet. Wagnerians will not need to be 
reminded of the tubular bells in Parsifal. ‘Tchaikovsky also uses 
them in his 1812 Overture (H.M.V. DB1663-4). 

There now remain the RAatTTLe, used by Strauss in Till 
Eulenspiegel (H.M.V. DB2187-8), the Winp Macuineg, used by 
the same composer to imitate the wind in the Episode of the 
Windmills (Don Quixote, Col. LX186-90), the Musica Spoons 
in Auric’s Les Matelots, and the Iron Cuarns in Schénberg’s 
Gurre-lieder (H.M.V. DB1769-82, withdrawn), but these can 
hardly be classed as regular members of the modern orchestra. 
Neither can the Anvit, although it has been used by such diverse 
composers as Verdi (Jl Trovatore), Gounod (Philémon et Baucis), 
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Goldmark (Regina di Saba), Wagner (Das Rheingold), and Berlioz 


(Benvenuto Cellini). The orchestral anvil is not the orthodox 
blacksmith’s anvil, but is a steel bar. When struck with a 
metal beater it is a very good imitation of the real thing. 

We have now reached the end of the percussion section, but 
before I close this series of articles there is one further instrument 
—the graceful HArp—to be described. 

Although the harp is a stringed instrument it is not usually classed 
among the strings. Although of very ancient origin, none of the 
older composers used it for symphonic work (Mozart’s Concerto 
for Flute and Harp was referred to in a previous article) and it is 
only of comparatively recent times that composers have come to 
realise its potentialities. It is a very useful addition to the 
orchestral palette and parts are written for one, two, and some- 
times as many as six harps ; Berlioz calls for four in the Symphonie 
Fantastique (Col. LX372-7). 

In 1720 Hochbrucher invented pedals, by which certain 
semitones could be obtained, and later Sebastien Erard devised 
a double-action pedal, making it possible to play a complete 
chromatic scale. The harpist rests the instrument against the 
right shoulder and plucks the strings (numbering nearly fifty) 
with the fingers of both hands. One of the chief characteristics of 
the harp is the. glissando, which is a rapid sweep of the fingers 
along the strings. Harmonics are obtainable by lightly touching 
the string in the centre and plucking at the same time. The note 
thus obtained sounds an octave above the open string. 

The harp is heard to advantage in the Valse des fleurs, the final 
movement of Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Suite, in Debussy’s 
Danses Sacrée et Profane for Harp and Strings, and Ravel’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro for Harp, with Strings and Woodwind (H.M.V. 
C1662-3). In fact most modern compusers seem to have an 
affection for the instrument, and there are numberless examples 
in the modern orchestral repertoire. 


Postscript.—The subject of orchestral ‘‘ tone-colouring ” is one 
full of interest and fascination, and the gramophile will find 
himself amply repaid for the time spent in study. 

Volumes could be written on the subject, but possibly these 
four brief articles will be sufficient to show that in listening to 
symphonic music, if we only grasp the melody (providing it 
exists !) and do not absorb the beauty of the orchestration, 1.e., 
the blending and contrasting of the various instruments, we are 
losing as much of the beautiful in art, as a colour-blind person 
would lose in gazing at, say, a landscape of Constable. 





[As an illustration of Mr. Youen’s articles the Orchestral Chart 
compiled and published by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, 
and already familiar to most schools and music teachers, will be 
found valuable. At our request Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper 
have offered to send a copy to any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE 
who applies for one and encloses a stamped and addressed 
envelope. The address is, 11-17, Islington Liverpool, 3.—Eb.} 











3 VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 
Let us send you: Any record you are unable to obtain in England 
we will gladly send you on request. Our method of shipping 
insures intact delivery. 

Keep posted : By subscribing to the Gramophone Shop Record Sup- 
plement—issued monthly—you have up-to-the-minute information 
on every new record. 12 issues—only $1 per year. 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 2909 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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SOME GAPS IN THE RECORDINGS OF MOZART 


By ALEXANDER HYATT KING 


COMPARISON of the Mozart entries in the record 
catalogues of to-day with those of ten years ago may make the 
above title seem rather ungracious. But I think that music 
lovers have some right to hope that one of the ultimate aims of 
the gramophone companies may be to make as complete a 
recording as possible of the music of the great composers. By 
‘“* complete ” I do not mean the duplication and even triplication 
of certain famous—almost hackneyed—works, simply as a method 
of exploiting the commercial value of an orchestra or a conductor. 
A complete recording should include truly representative works 
from all periods of a master’s creative life. Naturally the number 
of popular favourites is soon exhausted, but in Mozart’s case, at 
least, recent enterprise has found that there are very many 
almost unknown works which sell excellently, and provide lasting 
enjoyment for the purchaser. Yet even with the remarkable 
progress made in the last decade in the recording of Mozart, 
there are many gaps to be filled, some of them strange and in- 
consistent. 


Of his chamber music, the Pro Arte Quartet and Alfred Hobday 
have given us three out of the four great string quintets. May we 
not hope that they will soon record the last and in some ways 
the finest, that in E flat (614) ? The ten quartets are complete 
save for the one in B flat (589), one of the Prussian quartets 
which will never be as popular as the six dedicated to Haydn. 
Like much of Mozart’s late music their mood is elusive and 
deceptively simple, but they well repay study. And they are very 
rarely played at public concerts. There is a crying need for new 
discs of the Haydn quartets in D minor and G. The Léner have 
done both, and the Flonzaley, the latter, but there is much to be 
desired in quality of both interpretation and recording. Too 
often does Mozart suffer from one of a set of works outstripping 
its fellows in popularity. A good example is the two piano 
quartets. That in G minor is well known, and excellently played 
by the Pro Arte Quartet and Schnabel. But its fellow in E flat, 
written immediately after Figaro, is wholly neglected. It is a 
glorious work, less uneven in temper than the G minor ; it is more 
contemplative and so the melodic interest is weaker, but the 
slow movement rises to ecstatic heights. There is one unique 
masterpiece which should be recorded—the quintet for glass 
harmonica (or musical glasses), oboe, flute, viola and ’cello. The 
recording companies missed a great chance last year when Bruno 
Hofmann came to England. Those who heard his performance, 
in company with Goossens, Gilbert, Riddle and Whitehead, will 
never forget the ethereal sweetness of this lovely blend of instru- 
ments. Incidentally, it is practically useless to substitute another 
instrument such as the celesta for the glasses. This short work, 
comprising only an adagio and rondo, would fit perfectly on each 
side of a 12 inch disc. The last outstanding chamber work is 
the quintet for horn, violin, two violas and ’cello, an unusual 
combination which finds Mozart in his most mellow and satisfying 
m 


There are many deficiencies in the serenades and divertimenti. 
We have two sets of discs, both rather old, of the ‘‘ Gran Partita ”’ 
as it was originally called, for thirteen wind instruments, in B flat 
(361) ; both are incomplete. It is a grand massive work, the 
culmination of Mozart’s activity as a composer of serenade 
music, and it reaches extraordinary depth of feeling expressed 
in rich tone colouring well suited to the gramophone. Smaller, 
though equally important, are the two wind octets in E flat and 
C minor (375 and 388) ; the passion and gloom of the latter and 
its ingenuous counterpoint are especially striking. Although 
Mozart wrote no more of these pieces, his affection for the form 
can be seen in many passages in the piano concertos where he 
treats the block of wind instruments in a concertante manner. 
The best of the early divertimenti is one in D (131), which has a 





curious adagio for four solo horns, and a trio for flute and oboe 
Important for the study of Mozart’s development are such others 
as that for oboe, horns and strings in D (251). This forms a link 
in the chain of the early symphonies of 1773 and the later series 
beginning with the Paris symphony of 1778. It would also be 
useful to have some of the smaller divertimenti re-recorded by the 
instruments for which they were written, especially those for 
clarinet and basset horn. 


Of the concertos for piano there are but four important ones 
to be done ; that in D (175), a most interesting landmark in 
Mozart’s treatment of this form ; the two in F and C (413 and 
415), companions to the delightful work in A (414), recorded for 
Decca by Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel orchestra ; and 
another in D (451), not so immediately attractive as these written 
at the same time in B flat and G, but a rather restrained, subtle 
work which is worth study. There are but two gaps in the other 
concertos. First, the clarinet concerto, which would provide a 
fine opportunity for Frederick Thurston or Reginald Kell with 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and secondly one of the horn concertos which are represented 
only by a very old Electron set of that in E flat (417) with Aubrey 
Brain as soloist. Another done by the same player would be most 
welcome, particularly the jolly work in the same key (447), 
with its delicious bubbling finale that curiously anticipates 
** Mademoiselle from Armentiéres.”’ 


The only desiderata among the symphonies are the piquant 
and vigorous one in D (202), which is so admirable a foil to the 
graceful, reflective one in A just before it ; and a slightly earlier 
work in E flat (184) in one movement. Sir Thomas Beecham 
revived it last season, and it is well worth perpetuating for the © 
almost tragic intensity of its middle section in C minor. Of the 
other orchestral works, we badly need the rest of the Haffner 
serenade to add to its unfortunately hackneyed rondo. And there 
are over a hundred dances of various kinds, besides the few 
recorded already ; their freshness and originality offer a wide 
choice. 


The works for piano solo are adequately represented except 
for the unfinished sonata in F (533). The first movement contains 
much splendid counterpoint, while the second is a highly romantic 
piece, full of amazing harmonies and progressions, including 
some of chords on the seventh, which must have been very 
shocking to the academic mind of Mozart’s day. It would be a 
mistake to complete the recording of this important work with 
the addition of the rondo in F (494) usually associated with it 
solely because Mozart sanctioned their publication together in 
1790. A far better fill-up would be the little gigue in G (574) 
which was originally written in an autograph album. For sheer 
verve and devilment of counterpoint it is unique in Mozart. 
But the great compositions for piano duet are unaccountably 
neglected. The sonata in F (497) is one of Mozart’s very greatest 
works, that in C (521) nearly as fine, and there is a very pleasant 
set of variations (501) on a charming theme. Would not one of 
these appeal to the enterprise of the Decca company, who not 
so long ago gave us the well-known two piano sonatas in D ? 


It is when we come to the vocal music—apart from the operas 
—that the gaps are largest. This is natural because it is the least 
popular kind of Mozart’s music, and much of it is unequal in 
merit. But there is no good complete recording of the Requiem, 
and the Mass in C minor in almost non-existent. Some of the 


single Kyries, Litanies and Vespers are also very beautiful. But 
if these are worth doing, let them be done intelligently, not with 
some elephantine festival choir, but by a small, balanced and 
highly trained body—which the eighteenth century would have 
preferred—such as the Fleet Street Choir or that of King’s 
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College Chapel, Cambridge. These works represent the public 
aspect of Mozart’s vocal music. The domestic aspect includes the 
songs, of which enough have been recorded, such curious works 
as the scenas for two sopranos and three basset horns, and the 
vocal canons, mostly written for convivial performance and not 
of much interest to-day. Of the vocal music written in connection 
with Mozart’s Masonic activities the short cantata “‘ Die ihr des 
unermesslichen Weltalls Schopfer ehrt”’ is the best. It has a 
fervency and sincerity which many of the liturgical settings lack, 
and with other pieces of this sort fills the gap in the sacred music 
between the C minor mass and the Requiem. 


The Mozart Opera Society has perpetuated all the great 
operas save Idomeneo and Die Entfiihrung, of which only very 
little has been recorded. The latter can be heard sufficiently 
often for its absence from the gramophone not to be too serious. 
But Idomeneo is sadly neglected. This is partly due to its length, 
rather absurd conventions, and statuesque type of action which 
combine to make it unsuitable for the modern stage, although it 
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contains some magnificent music. But for these reasons it is the 
best of all the operas for the gramophone, since the visual side 
of it is not really vital to the action. Much of the music attains a 
degree of nobility and beauty which might have been repeated in 
La Clemenza di Tito had that work been written in happier 
circumstances. 


With so much Mozart music of the first order unavailable on 
the gramophone, I do not think it is unreasonable to ask the 
recording companies not to rest on their laurels, well-earned 
though they are. I would also suggest that, admitting the excell- 
ence of the London orchestras—the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra especially—in their playing of Mozart, there is at 
least one other in the kingdom worthy of consideration. That is 
the Reid Orchestra of Edinburgh, whose conductor Sir Donald 
Tovey, if we may judge by his concert notes and the occasional 
Mozart works we hear broadcast, combines an intellectual grasp 
of this composer with conductorship of a high order. So, it 
duplication is unavoidable, let it come from Scotland ! 





CLERKENWELL GREEN 


SOME PAST ASSOCIATIONS 
By BASSETT SILVER 


OR some years past the address ‘‘ 98 to 108 Clerkenwell Road, 

E.C.1 ” has had particular significance for readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE since it represented the control centre for the issue 
for all records of the important E.M.I. group of manufacturers. 
Due to the war, the building is now empty (though the work is, 
of course, being carried on as usual from Hayes, Middlesex), and 
this part of Clerkenwell has acquired another “ past association.” 
Though the building itself is more serviceable than attractive, 
and is darkened by the soot of many chimneys, the land within 
a stone’s throw of it has many past associations, some of which 
it may be of interest to recall. 

Dickens referred to Clerkenwell Green (which to-day still 
calls forth comments and wisecracks due to the absence of even a 
blade of grass!) as “ the open square . . . which is yet called, 
by some perversion of terms, ‘ The Green ’.”” And we gather 
that the “ busy trades in Clerkenwell and working jewellers 
by scores ’’ were then, as now, to the fore. The original Clerks’ 
Well, from which the district derives its name, may still be in- 
spected on the North-western side of the Green. 

A century earlier this was a far more rustic spot. The Fleet 
river was then following its natural course and must have been 
far more picturesque than the Metropolitan Railway which now 
runs along the dry valley which remained when the Fleet was 
diverted underground. An old picture shows cottages, not 
hoardings, on the West side of Turnmill Street, with sunny 
gardens going down to the river bank. 

But the late E.M.I. building recalls an association dating 
back to the year 1150, since it stands adjacent to the original 
precincts of St. John’s Priory. It was in this year that ten acres 
of land hereabouts (just North of the City of London) were 
presented to the Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and on it was founded the Grand Priory in the British 
Realm. Only fragments of the outer walls themselves can now be 
traced but the Priory Church remains, though the present build- 
ing is but the chancel of the original, the tower and interesting 
round nave having long disappeared. (The site of the latter is 
marked out by a circle of stones in St. John’s Square, outside the 
West Door). The chancel contains much that is interesting, and 
covers an exceptionally good example of a mediaeval crypt. The 
church was consecrated in 1185. 





We can also visit the massive Southern Gate of the Priory, 
by which the traveller from London would enter, which dates 
from 1504—the earlier structure having been destroyed by Wat 
Tyler. It is in excellent preservation and is to-day again the 
Headquarters of the Order. The once very numerous properties 
of the Knights Hospitallers were all confiscated under Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, and from 1559 Titular Grand Priors of England 
were appointed by the Knights of Malta until the re-establish- 
ment of the English Order in 1831. Re-possession of The Gate 
was not gained till 1873, it having served meanwhile for various 
purposes. (Older Clerkenwellians recall the time when The Gate 
was a Public House, just before it returned to its more dignified 
employment.) 


Here are preserved many articles, books and documents 
connected with the Order, a number of which bear Royal signa- 
tures. One, unfortunately a destructive order concerning the 
church, is signed by Henry VIII. Here also is a comprehensive 
collection of coins, silver and gold, of the Order and reminders of 
the Crusades which range from queer medicine jars to solid 
marble cannon-balls, two feet in diameter! A fine XVII-century 
staircase leads to the upper rooms and an older spiral staircase 
is of particular interest, being made entirely of solid oak which, 
unlike many similar structures in stone, shows hardly any signs 
of wear. 


The Order of St. John traces its origin to the year 600, when 
a hospice for pilgrims was set up in Jerusalem—but the aims of 
its members are still “‘ the encouragement and promotion of all 
works of humanity and charity for the relief of persons in sickness, 
distress, suffering and danger, without distinction of race, class 
or creed, and the extension of the great principle of the Order 
embodied in the motto, “‘ Pro utilitate hominum.” 


But I must conclude lest I be blamed for attempting to turn 
THE GRAMOPHONE into an historical guide! Let me just add 
that the influence of some of the past associations of this part of 
Clerkenwell is felt throughout our Isles to-day. It is there when- 
ever you see a St. John Ambulance man—perhaps whenever 
your wife wears her favourite jewellery, and whenever you play 
some of your most prized recordings. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The “Expert ’’ Mastergram. Price £52 Os. Od. 


Spectfication 

First R.F. Stage :—Madza AC/VP: Valve. 

Second R.F. Stage :— Mazda AC/VP2 Valve. 

Diode Detector :—Tungsram DD4 Valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :— Mullard 904 V Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Mazda AC4 Pen. Valve. 

Power Output :—7 Watts (Approx.). 

Rectifier :—Mazda UU4 Valve. 

Loudspeaker :— Permanent- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnett:. 

Motor :—Induction 

Wave Ranges :—200-550 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—100 Watts (Approx.). 

Independent Treble and Bass Controls, Special Four-Position 
Pick-up Filter with cut-out, Sensitivity Switch and 
Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 








This is undoubtedly the most successful of any self-contained 
radio-gramophone that has ever been produced under the 
‘‘ Expert” banner. Moreover, it is no exaggeration to say that 
so far as quality of reproduction is concerned, the Mastergram 
is definitely in the front rank of any similar instruments we have 
heard where the loudspeaker, amplifying and other equipment 
are confined within the same cabinet. 


As the illustration shows, the disposition of the loudspeaker 
is rather unorthodox. It is none the less effective, however. 
Although it comes within the confines of the cabinet as a whole, 
the loudspeaker is virtually mounted in a separate compartment 
situated at the bottom. This compartment is really an acoustic 
chamber, the area of which has been carefully calculated so as 
to cancel out, so far as is possible, resonance effects. Some loading 
at the rear of the diaphragm is effected by the particular forma- 
tion of the chamber and by the distance of the outlet from the 
surrounding floor. 


As will be gathered from the illustration the loudspeaker is 
mounted vertically and the sound-waves from the front of the 
diaphragm are projected upwards and are then projected forward 
into the room by the deflection chamber immediately above the 
speaker grille. 


Thus, not only is adequate diffusion achieved (point source 
effect is entirely eliminated) but there is also a stereoscopic 
effect on the reproduction as a whole that is most pleasing. One 
has no doubts about the efficacy of these arrangements at all. 
We were fortunate in being able to check these impressions by 
a side-by-side test of the. Mastergram with the Expert Master- 
speaker operated from a high quality equipment with a push-pull 
output. 


The results were rather illuminating. For whilst the combina- 
tion of the Masterspeaker and associated equipment undoubtedly 
held the balance in its favour—mostly on the score of suavity 
and openness of tone—the instrument under review came through 
this rather unequal contest with flying colours. The range in 
the bass was not quite so long nor so full, but it was firm and solid 
and almost devoid of any discoloration due to wood or cavity 
resonance. And this cleanliness was maintained almost to the 
full seven watts output. 


The treble register is bright and crisp but never harsh ; large 
output naturally tends to harden the tone somewhat but a slight 
adjustment of either the tone control or the inductance-capacity 
filter (introduced into the low-frequency stage) is an effective 
palliative. Articulation is excellent. 
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_+ + + lo all who are interested in quality reproduc- 
tion of either radio or records we commend the 
Mastergram without equivocation.” 


Flexibility of control is one of the most delightful features of 
the Mastergram ; two methods of adjusting the range of high 
frequencies are provided as well as being fitted with an indepen- 
dent means of adjusting the bass response. Thus, within the 
range of these controls there is to be found a tonal balance suitable 
to a wide variety of tastes. 


In these days of broadcasting where conditions of transmission 
are not always conducive to uniform quality, such an instrument 
as this is quick to discriminate between the good and the 
indifferent. . 


On the gramophone side, results are equally convincing. The 
range, of course, is more limited, but using non-metallic needles, 
for which the pick-up is primarily tuned, string-tone is smooth 
and open and piano tone is not characterized by artificial 
rotundity or the hardness of tone which steel needles tend to 
impart. Though the high note range of the pick-up is quite 
adequate, surface noise is not obtrusive. Moreover, the quality 
of the scratch is of the distributed rather than of the intense 
variety. This in itself is indicative of the smooth characteristic 
of the pick-up and of the equipment as a whole. 


Of special interest is the pick-up used. It is an Expert- 
Meltrope ;_ i.e. a Meltrope pick-up head modified, reassembled 
and retuned to suit the characteristics of the amplifier and 
speaker. The head is mounted on a new type of carrying arm 
which has been specially designed to give good alignment and 
extreme freedom of movement. It is also adjustable for height. 
It is composed of two parts hinged together by a rotary joint. 
The forepart, which carries the pick-up head, is counter-balanced 
so that pressure on the record can be varied from about two 
ounces minimum to approximately five ounces maximum. It 
is beautifully made and excellently finished. Incidentally it is 
available as a separate component. The price is 5 guineas. 
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Regarded purely as a receiver of stations the Mastergram has the 
ability to give clean reception from a fair number of stations from 
all over Europe. Of course, being a tuned radio frequency type of 
circuit, there is more interference than is usually experienced from 
a well designed super-heterodyne. Except in one or two rare 
instances, however, whistles are not of sufficient magnitude to be 
distracting. The “‘ home” programmes suffer least from this 
type of interference. In any case, there is always recourse to the 
sensitivity switch, by which the weaker stations may be cut out 
altogether, or recourse to either the tone control or to the filter. 
All are effective. 


To non-metallic needle users and, indeed, to all who are 
interested in quality reproduction of either radio or records we 
commend the Mastergram without equivocation. 


The McMichael All-wave Radiogram, Model 903. 
Price £16 7s. 6d. 
Specification 


Frequency Changer :—Mazda TM/41 Valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Mazda VP/41 Valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and Power Stage :—Mazda AC'5/Pen. DD 
Valve. 

Power Output :—Five Watts (Approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mazda UU6 Valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—18.5-50 ; 190-550 ; 850-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Current Consumption :—75 Watts (approx.). 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Automatic Waveband Indication, Tone Control and Provision 
Sor Low-Impedance (2-4 ohms) Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Here is an intriguing little instrument. Intriguing because (a), 
it is inexpensive ; (4) because as a receiver of stations its efficiency 
is comparatively high and (c), because as a reproducer of music 
its performance is highly satisfactory. 


Naturally one would not rate the quality of reproduction so 
high as that of more generously designed instruments, but its 
range in both the treble and the bass is adequate to impart a 
fair degree of naturalness to most types of radio programmes or 
gramophone records. 


Despite the enclosure of the loudspeaker in comparatively small 
space, discoloration does not become prominent until a relatively 
large output is permitted. At normal volume levels there is 
an amicabie balance between treble and bass which is completely 
satisfying. This applies particularly to the reproduction of radio 
programmes, but whether the input be from radio or records, 
it is essential for the tone control to be set for maximum high 
notes to achieve this result. Even in this position of the tone 
control, when playing gramophone records the surface noise-to- 
music ratio is not unduly high. It is interesting to note that there 
is no low-frequency stage preceding the power stage ; the pick-up 
is fed into the grid circuit of the AC5/Pen. DD valve which, as 


its name implies, also functions as the detector. 


Some indication of the instrument’s efficiency as a receiver 
may be gained from the fact that at least a dozen stations were 
received without the use of an aerial. We are not suggesting 
that the 905 should be used in this way but it is perhaps worth 
while remembering this point in the case of an emergency. 


Used in the normal manner with an aerial and earth, the 905 
is capable of receiving stations from most countries in Europe 
(including the comedians of Hamburg) at satisfactory volume 
and without prominent mutual interference or fading. One 
feature that surprised us not a little was the instrument’s per- 
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“ . . there 


between 
treble and bass which is completely satisfying.” 


is an amicable balance 


formance on the short waves between 18.5 and 50 metres. Almost 
any evening one or two American transmitters are within reach 
and most times they come through intelligibly and without 
undue parasitic interference. Deep fading occurs at sporadic 
intervals on these and other short-wave stations nearer home, 
but with this instrument, as with most others, this type of black- 
out on the short waveband is unavoidable and one has perforce 
to be indulgent. 


About the mechanical details, there is little we need add to 
the impression which the illustration conveys. The instrument 
is neat and compact and is well finished internally as well as 
externally. The simplicity of tuning scale arrangements is a 
decided aid to easy tuning and the motor board being mounted 
flush with the top of the cabinet is a feature we should like to 
see in every radiogram. 














Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 


B . C = ry = Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


CROs eoce THE B.C.N. COMPANY crsyicn'éocs 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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UP THE GRAMOPHONE 


One of the most interesting sidelights of these difficult and 
anxious times is the growing enthusiasm about all things gramo- 
phonic. It was almost a foregone conclusion that recorded music, 
serious, light and dance, would be in greater demand, but one 
hardly expected the interest in new instruments and accessories 
would rise so markedly as it has during the past few weeks. 

Letters from readers seeking advice on the purchase of new 
receivers, radiograms, loudspeakers, pick-ups, etc., usually reach 
the peak immediately following the radio exhibition, but even the 
uncertainty and excitement of the European situation has only 
succeeded in temporarily delaying the demand. 

No doubt the cancellation of the television service may partly 
be responsible, for many people had set their hearts on introducing 
this form of entertainment into their homes this winter. Now, 
baulked of such a project, they are turning again with renewed 
interest and zest to their gramophones and records. 

Whether that assumption is correct or not, the fact remains 
that people are buying music and reproducers and are, with the 
black-out as an incentive, devising much of their own entertain- 
ment. 

Reports from manufacturers and dealers confirm this, too ; 
indeed, one of the dealers’ chief complaints of late has been about 
the inadequacy of supplies. 

Soon there will be the impetus to trade which Christmas will 
most assuredly bring. And so it behoves all those who have yet 
to make a decision to crystallise their ideas. For, believe us, 
it is a wise head that decides to shop early. 


Murphy Radio 


One effect of hostilities so far as Murphy Radio are concerned 
has been to retard the production of A78RG radiogram. At least, 
when in response to requests for a report on this de-luxe instru- 
ment, we made inquiries about the possibilities of having one 
installed for review purposes, we were informed that not before 
Christmas could our request be fulfilled. 

Readers may rest assured, however, that a review will be 
published in the earliest possible issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Another, and almost inevitable, effect is the increase in the 
prices of certain of the new Murphy instruments. 

For example, the A72RG radiogram and its receiver counter- 
part, the A72 (reviewed in the June, 1939 issue) now cost £33 10s. 
and £13 respectively. These represent increases of £1 and 
£1 10s. The A7o receiver remains firm at its original price of 
£10 5s., but the equivalent in radiogram form, the A7oRG, has 
been raised from £22 to £23. 

There is little need for us to detail the increases throughout 
the Murphy range, the above can be taken as typical examples. 


Rimington Van Wyck 


Optimism about the immediate future of the gramophone is 
well reflected by the introduction of a new record reproducer 
by Rimington Van Wyck. 

As readers are well aware, those in charge of the Cranbourn 
Street emporium only embark upon such projects as and when the 
conditions are opportune. Indeed, it is some considerable time 
since either modifications or additions were made to the select 
R.V.W. range. 

This Rimington Reproducer, as it will be known, is designed 
solely for the electrical reproduction of records. Full details are 
not yet to hand but it comprises an electro-magnetic pick-up, 
induction motor and about a 4-5 watt amplifier and is fitted with 
independent bass and treble controls as well as a jack into which 
a radio tuner may be plugged. All are fitted into a console type 
cabinet of pleasant design. 


It was demonstrated to us some days ago and created a most 
favourable impression indeed. There is something about the 
general quality—a certain liveliness coupled with a smoothness 
of tone and a particularly striking bass—that rings most familiar. 
Perhaps one could best describe it as Pamphonic quality on a 
small scale. And, come to think of it, therein lies the possible 
answer. Who knows ? 

We shall have more to say about this record reproducer in 
some future issue. In the meantime, note the price; it costs 
23 guineas. 

Golden Pyramid Needles 

Steel in almost any form is a relatively valuable metal these 
days. It does not surprise us to learn therefore about the increase 
in the price of Golden Pyramid needles. 

Fortunately, of the three types available, only one, those one- 
needle-per-side type known as “ Gramophone” are affected. 
Instead of paying gd. for approximately thirteen hours musical 
entertainment, or in other words, for 200 needles, one will, in 
future, have to pay Is. 

Of course, if one is a rigid economist, one can always avoid 
this depletion of monetary resources by changing either to the 
‘“‘Radiogram ” or to the “ Forty Minute” type. These semi- 
permanent needles still cost 1s. 6d. per pyramid. 


H.M.V. and Marconiphone 


Purchasers of His Master’s Voice and Marconiphone television 
receivers have had notification from the respective companies 
that the guarantee on television only receivers is suspended as 
from September 1st. The unexpired part of the twelve months’ 
guarantee period will come into operation again when the 
television service is resumed. The radio portion of the guarantee, 
in the case of combined radio and television instruments, will 
continue. 

In their advice to purchasers made through accredited dealers 
the companies give some hints regarding the care of television 
sets during the dormant period. It is emphasised that the set will 
not suffer through enforced idleness but it may be beneficial 
to warm the cathode ray tube periodically. Switching on the set 
and tuning up the brightness control to normal for about fifteen 
minutes once in every two weeks will suffice. 

When the receiver is again brought into use itis advisable 
to have a qualified engineer in attendance. By making such an 
arrangement any fault which may have developed in the mean- 
time will be discovered before extensive damage is done. 


For the Service Engineer— 


Or for the serious experimenter we commend a new handbook, 
The Cathode Ray Oscilloscope by W. E. Miller, B.A.(Cantab.), 
M.I.W.T. 

As an aid to radio service the oscilloscope is of inestimable 
value. Voltage and frequency measurement, the tracing of hum 
and distortion, receiver alignment, band width checking are but 
a few of its applications. In describing these applications and in 
the opening chapter “ The Theory of the Tube,” Mr. Miller’s 
style is easy and lucid. The liberal use of illustrations and diagrams 
are an additional clarification well worth while. 

The book is published by The Wireless and Electrical Trader, 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. Price as. 

Combine this with that hardy annual the Wireless World Diary 
for 1940 (1s. 6d.) and there you have the ideal Christmas gift 
for your technical friend. As usual the diary is chock full of all 
those facts and formulae so difficult to remember in their entirety. 

It is obtainable from most stationers and bookstalls or direct 
from the publishers Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1. 
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(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


John McCormack 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Here is an addition to the list of the electrical records of John 
McCormack which appeared in the August issue. DAr1172, 
There and Three Aspects (both by Parry). This record was listed 
for a short time in the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue and is now 
withdrawn. 

I can also recall a single-sided record (electrically recorded) 
of a hymn by Vincent O’Brien, Christ the King. (I believe the 
profits from the sale of this special issue went towards the cost of 
building Liverpool Cathedral.) 

In addition to the deletions noted by Mr. Denis Wood, the 
following numbers are not listed in the current H.M.V. catalogue. 
DA series: 303, 636, 765, 946, 1391, 1393, 1405, 1425, 1428, 
1478, 1533 and DB633. 

Readers are no doubt aware of the short list of early acoustic 
records in the Regal-Zonophone Catalogue. 

It would be most interesting if you could publish details of 
the Odeon records which included the popular arias from Car- 
men, Rigoletto, Aida, La Favorita and many other titles, some of 
which were not duplicated for H.M.V. or Victor. 

Manchester. FRED PRITCHARD. 


High-Quality Recordings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


In a recent number, Mr. Aldous was kind enough to refer to 
the list of records which we sent to the Wireless World. As far as 
we can remember, we have not sent the list to you, but do so in 
case you are interested. 

We would mention that this list has grown up gradually and 
has not been selected primarily on account of its musical value. 

As you are no doubt aware, in pre-petrol rationing days, we 
spent much time travelling about the country demonstrating 
our loudspeaker and as we found the B.B.C. not always suitable 
for this purpose, it became necessary to acquire a selection of 
records with which we could put our instrument through its 
paces and show off its capabilities. 

The records we have acquired have, therefore, been selected 
primarily on account of their suitability for this purpose and the 
majority of them are records which were first ‘* discovered ”’ by 
some of our many friends who then gave us the opportunity of 
hearing them over our own apparatus and thus confirm that they 
were suitable. 

In making our selection, we have been guided by several 
factors, particularly the following : 


1. Technical excellence of the recording process. 
2. Surface noise. 
3. Whether we already had something of the same type. 


4. Entertainment value from the point of view of the average 
middle brow audience which we normally encounter. 


I would add here that the average gramophone society is on a 
totally different plane musically from that of the average radio 
society. It was absolutely essential that the music be of such a 
nature that no matter how low-brow the audience is it holds the 
listeners’ interest at first hearing. (A demonstrator should always 
fade off before the audience starts chatting.) 

Some of the records have been chosen solely because of a few 
notes suitable for demonstrating a specific point. 


We should be glad if you would bear these comments in mind 


when going through the list below : 


Organ Pedal Note— 
Frasquita Serenade ' 
Introduction and Finale .. 
Double bass (plucked)— 
Blues of Israel 
Sylvia Ballet 
Bass Transient Xylophone— 
Nutty Woods ' 
Jazz Drums— 
Reverse side of Blues of Israel 
Drum and Orchestra— 
Don Juan (recording slightly high ree 
Piano— 
Rhapsodie Espagnole 
Charlie Kunz (surface not good) — 
Piano and Orchestra— 
Piano Concerto 
Piano Concerto 
Rondo in A Major 
Violin— 
Albert Sandler 
Kreisler 
Trumpet— 
Trumpet Voluntary 
Triangle— 
Piano Concerto 
Vocal— 
Tenor Voice Ke - 
Paul Robeson (‘‘ Trees”’) .. 
A few others— 
Facade ‘a ea is Ke se 
Prince Igor (50-cycle hum recorded in 
certain parts) .. “a 
Fair Maid of Perth 
Rhapsody in Blue .. 
Saxophone .. 
Meet Me by the Icehouse, Lizzie 
Laudate Dominum (no top recorded, but 
echo very effective) 
Bugle Call Rag... 
Cinema Organ (Teddy Bears’ Picnic) 


London, S.E.26. 


Parlo. F843 
Col. DX457 


Parlo. R2224 
H.M.V. C2696 


Col. FB2126 
Above 
Telefunken 
SK2743 
H.M.V. DB2375 
Rex 8783 
Col. LX683 
Col. LX790 


Parlo. 11292 


Col. FB1769 
H.M.V. DA1627 


Col. L1986 
Col. LD79e 


Telefunken SKBo2047 


H.M.V. B8830 
H.M.V. C2837 


Col. LX369 
Col. LX317 
Parlo. E11320 
Col. FB1834 
Rex 8745 


H.M.V. C2736 
Parlo. F1077 
Regal MR1r750 


P. G. A, H. Vorcr. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I have been much interested in the correspondence on “ High 
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Quality Recordings, 


and would like to give a list of my own, 


which does not include any records which have previously been 


mentioned. 


Sibelius Society, Vol. 5. L.P.O. (Beecham). 
Col. LX690. Egmont Overture. 


V.P.O. (Wein- 


Col. LX677-9. First Symphony (Beethoven). 
gartner). 
Col. DX664. Corsair Overture. L.P.O. (Harty). 


Col. DX944, 945. Senola de Ballo (Boccherini). L.P.O. (Dorati). 


Col. LX385. 
and Orchestra. 

H.M.V. DB4038-4048. 

H.M.V. DB3302. 


** "The Mikado.”’ 


Duet from ‘“‘ Samson and Delilah.” 


Cernay, Thill 


D’Oyly Carte Co. 
Tenor Arias. Bjorling and Orchestra. 
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H.M.V. DB34309. 
Orchestra. 
H.M.V. D1886. Tenor Arias. Widdop and Orchestra. 
Parlo. E11415, 11426. Bass Songs. Natzke. 
Decca X138-143. Concerti Grossi. Boyd-Neel Orchestra. 
I quite agree with Mr. Rutherford on the quality of recording 


Leonore’s Aria (Fidelio). Flagstad and 


obtained by the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Another 
orchestra that has been well served by both H.M.V. and Columbia 
is the Vienna Philharmonic. Among vocalists, consistently good 
results are being achieved by Bjorling and Oscar Natzke. The 
latter’s rendering of “‘ Asleep in the Deep ”’ must be heard to be 
believed. 

A very curious point among present-day recordings is the 
characteristic surface noise of some makes of records. The 
slight “‘hiss’” of H.M.V. is quite different from the faint “‘crackle”’ 
of Columbia. 

London, N.W.2. L. GOODMAN. 
Opera 

To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 

Why is it, I wonder, that as a nation we so often descend to 
rudeness when we are trying to be clever? The question is 
prompted in this instance by some of the cheap and contemptible 
abuse of Gina Cigna that has appeared in print within the last 
few months. Here is the bald and ungarnished testimony of 
three choice examples : 

1. ““ We have had to put up with this artist in the past at 
Covent Garden, and if we are not careful we may have to do so 
again.” 

2. ** Alla cantata ancor manca la diva.’’ Here, of course, the 
highly respected critic in question was dealing with the per- 
formance of “‘ Tosca ’”’ at Covent Garden, and so choice was this 
specimen of fourth-form wit esteemed to be that it was given the 
further prominence of a heading in heavy type to preface and 
adorn the paragraph in which it occurred. 

3. This one is from the article on the Opera Seasons in the 
August number of THE GRAMOPHONE, and the italics are mine. 
“She was at times two or three beats behind the conductor, and 
either a semitone sharp or flat.” 

It beats me how anyone could pen such an extraordinary 
statement as that without foreseeing the devastating boomerang 
effect it was bound to have in rendering suspect the whole article 
as the concoction of a man talking through his hat. 

My aim in claiming the indulgence of your correspondence 
columns to participate for the first time in a discussion as to the 
merits or demerits of a particular artist—which is, after all, so 
largely a matter of taste—is not so much to hold a brief for 
Signora Cigna, for she has plenty of sincere admirers familiar 
with her work in Italy who can be relied on to do that much 
more effectively than I could. Instead, I should like to ask these 
* critics ” if they have any sense of responsibility whatsoever ? 
I know these gentlemen have a sense of their own omniscience 
which borders on the sublime: but do they never pause, while 
engaged on the congenial self-imposed task of bringing discredit 
to the gentle (!) art of criticism by couching their remarks in as 
insulting and insensitive a shape as possible, to consider what 
the reaction is on those distinguished foreign artists to whom we 
‘ condescend ”’ to offer our hospitality ? It may interest them— 
and perhaps even feed their colossal self-satisfaction, though that 
hardly seems possible—to know that the Italian artists went 
back to their own country at the close of the last season firmly 
convinced that departmental instructions must have been issued 
to the effect that the Press was to lose no opportunity of being 
as nasty as it could be tothem. This misapprehension, unhappily, 
was not one that any sensitive person could wonder at, but that 
it should have been allowed to arise must be particularly deplored 
by anyone who has spent any length of time in Italy, and has 
thus been able to experience the invariable courtesy and sincere 
friendliness of the Italians towards all English visitors to the 
country—even in the face, not infrequently, of an uncompromising 
lack of the most elementary principles of good breeding on the 
part of the latter. 
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No one objects to honest criticism—it was the bad taste of the 
methods employed to “‘ have a dig ”’ at Signora Cigna that has 
aroused this protest. It really does seem that there are people in 
this country who derive a spiteful pleasure from slating this 
artist on all possible occasions. I have even heard her perform- 
ance of “Tosca”? at Covent Garden in 1938 described as 
*‘ unspeakably vile *®: but Cigna did not sing at all in London 
last year—so it seems that even the alleged shortcomings of other 
artists are sometimes laid at her door ! 

Lest it should be gathered from my remarks that I have a bias 
in favour of Signora Cigna, I should like to set out briefly my 
personal estimate of the artist. ‘There are two main criticisms 
that can fairly be levelled at her, the one dependent on the other : 
she sings far too often, and she is the most inconsistent artist I 
know. The deplorable shortage of Italian dramatic sopranos at 
the moment induces a tendency on the part of the leading 
theatres to take advantage of Cigna’s amenability: but it is 
thousand pities that she did not place herself long ago in the 
hands of a wise adviser. I remember an occasion at La Scala in 
1935 when in the course of eight days she sang twice in ““Turan- 
dot,”’ twice in Bellini’s very exacting ‘* La Straniera,’’ and once 
in “ Aida,” with rehearsals into the bargain, and this is unfor- 
tunately all too typical an example of the impossible demands 
she makes on her voice which an intelligent counsellor would 
never dream of countenancing. I have heard Cigna sing many 
times in each of the last seven seasons, and I can recall too many 
occasions when her performance has been that of a very tired 
woman, and all the signs of an overworked voice have been 
palpably evident : faulty intonation, inequality, strain, unsteadi- 
ness. On the other hand, there have been several evenings when 
her singing has been of the temper we have a right to expect 
from one who is, after all, acknowledged to be the foremost 
Italian dramatic soprano, now that Ponselle and Arangi- 
Lombardi have withdrawn. I heard all the performances Mr. 
Bailey refers to in your last issue : and as it happens, the month of 
April, when he was in Italy, was the peak period of Cigna’s 
activity in 1938 ... It is a pity Mr. Bailey did not hear the 
first performance of *‘ Gioconda,” at La Scala, which took place 
in February. It was Cigna’s first appearance after returning from 
America, and her voice had had the unusual and very salutary 
experience of a short period of complete rest. That night she 
always had something in reserve: a sense of security was engen- 
dered which, Mr. Bailey will agree, was entirely lacking two 
months later. Then, in May, what an amazing contrast was 
provided by her performance on the first night of “* Aida ”’ at the 
Florence Festival compared with those at La Scala a few short 
weeks before. Cigna’s “ Aida,” that night, was a revelation to 
me, who had heard it many times before. Her confidence grew 
with the realisation of the fact that she was in form, and so com- 
plete was her control by the time the third act was reached that 
her singing in that most exacting scene was a memorable experi- 
ence. Her mezza voce throughout the Nile Scene was perfectly 
managed, the B flats in the first part of the duet with Radames 
really were sung pianissimo, and I have never heard “ O patria 
mia ”’ sung more finely. One could not help regretting that an 
artist with such potentialities should so seldom do justice to 
herself: certainly when she has come to Covent Garden, after 
four months of continuous overwork, she has never done so. Of 
course, Cigna has largely herself (or her advisers) to blame for the 
fact that opera goers in this country have formed an unfavourable 
estimate of her work, but that does not excuse in the least the 
deliberate discourtesy which has marked the attitude of so many 
of her critics. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that it seems to me curious 
that Mr. Bailey, after saying that Cigna seems incapable of 
holding a note steady, should spoil the effect by at once pro- 
ceeding: ‘After hearing Eva Turner sing ‘Turandot’ at 
Covent Garden it was an effort to sit through a performance 
of the same opera with Cigna singing.” All I can say is, Mr. 
Bailey evidently did not hear ‘‘ Turandot” at Covent Garden 
this season ! 


Brighton. MICHAEL L. COLLINSON. 
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Opera 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Has Mr. James Bailey ever made a record ? If so, he must 
know that if you are “incapable of holding a note steady,” if your 
voice is thin, screechy, unsteady and jerky you will find that the 
record amplifies these faults. That is why singers, actors, public 
speakers so often make private records—to discover where their 
faults lie. Maybe Mr. Bailey doubts if Cigna made these records. 
I can assure him that she did ! 

If Mr. Munro and IJ are not accustomed to a very high standard 
of Italian opera, will Mr. Bailey tell us where to find it ? Covent 
Garden, Glyndebourne, La Scala and Rome—this last seven 
or eight times a season—Pisa, Venice, Verona (that’s a test for 
an artist, if you like!) Bologna, Navara, Brescia doesn’t seem to me 
such a very poor effort to hear opera of a high standard after all ! 
That sentence ** After hearing Eva Turner sing ‘ Turandot,’ etc., 
etc.,” might, for me, be transposed and then—that’s what I felt! 

As for Gigli singing fortissimo all through “‘ La Gioconda ”— 
as Mr. Bailey knows Italian opera houses so well—he will, I am 
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sure, admit that if the orchestra have a fault it is that they do 
tend to play /fortissimo and the artist has to follow their lead ! 


Many singers are “‘ passé,” but if they are artists, that artistry 
does so much to reduce the “ passé-ness.”’ 


Then, too, Italy is short of star artists. The ‘‘ good”’ are 
plentiful, but the stars do have to work far too hard. That’s 
why this year the same bass—and very splendid he is too— 
was singing at Venice, Verona, Milano, Rome, Naples and 
Geneva. Get Valentino to show you his “date” book, or 
Pasero, or Malipiero, or Gigli, or Lugo, or La Cigna. 


They all work too hard, they are servants of the public—but. 
the places where Mr. Munro and I can hear first-class opera, 
please ! 


London, W.1. Naomi JACos. 


[Interesting letters from Mr. Harold D. Rosenthal, Mr. 
Norman Penny and others on this subject are acknowledged but 
for the present the correspondence is closed.—EDb. | 





THE BLACK DYKE MILLS BAND AND ITS HOME 


By BASSETT SILVER 


7 reach Queensbury from Bradford one takes a north-westerly 
road which ascends continuously for about five miles. There, 
on the summit (1,100 feet) are the Black Dyke Mills—and 
Queensbury, the village which has grown around them. The 
village is typical of many in this part of Yorkshire. The rows of 
low cottages and shops and the walls which spread out over the 
adjoining country in all directions (like a giant cobweb, seen from 
above) are all built of dark stone. There are few trees, and no 
hedges, and the houses are obviously designed to withstand 
stormy weather and snowdrifts. 


Such is the home of the famous Black Dyke Mills Band, and 
one unpretentious little door on the main road leads to the 
Band room. It was in this room that the original members of the 
band rehearsed in 1855 and the massive solid-wood music stands, 
stools and foot-rests have been in use ever since. 


Many a prize-winning contest piece has been rehearsed here 
but, more important still, a really high standard of performance 
has been attained and it is the constant endeavour of the men 
under the efficient leadership of their genial Bandmaster, Arthur 
QO. Pearce, to enhance their existing reputation. 


As far back as 1866 the Band was placed first in a contest at 
Crystal Palace in which 169 bands competed, and at the same 
place in 1902, in competition with the best bands in the country, 
the Black Dyke Mills Band won the Thousand Guinea Challenge 
Trophy (not to mention a first prize of £40, a gold-plated cornet, 
and a bronze medal for each member). Altogether, a sum of 
nearly £90,000 has been won in contests. But not all events at 
which the band plays are as exciting as these. To instance a 
contrast, they were commissioned to play at a somewhat lengthy 
funeral earlier this year at which (after a march of four miles) 
.wo hymns were required in church. Three musical items were 
then required at the graveside, and a further hymn during the 
return march through the village. 


All the necessary scoring is done by the Bandmaster, who was 
himself a solo cornet player of note. Largely self-taught, he has 
conducted and adjudicated at Band Festivals all over the country. 
Under his control the men work with the true team spirit. If 
an opportunity occurs for the younger members to show what 
they can do, it is always given to them, and the soloists are some- 
times sturdy fellows of sixteen summers and remarkably fine 
ylayers too. 


Arthur O. Pearce lives almost opposite the Band room, in a 
house from which he can enjoy delightful views of the moor ; a 
panorama extending from east to west and sixty miles in the 
distance. He remembers with pride the many visits to Queensbury 
of well-known musicians, including Elgar, Bantock and Joseph 
Holbrooke. 


In the Band room there is an interesting photograph of the 
Band of fifty years ago. Every player wore a uniform of the 
French gendarme type and sported a large walrus moustache. 
The conductor, however, is easily recognised by his top-hat and 
frock coat! The old posters which are kept there are interesting, 
also. One, advertising a concert given in 1859 refers to the band 
as the “ BLACK DIKE (sic) MILITARY BRASS BAND ”— 
a title somewhat difficult to explain. But Queensbury itself was 
called Queenshead then—this is another change in nomenclature 
for which there is no apparent reason. As a point of passing 
interest, the concert took place at the Hall of Freedom, a local 
hall built by a Temperance Society. This is the very hall in which, 
80 years later, the writer supervised some highly successful 
recordings of the modern Band for H.M.V. 


The history of the Band, like that of the Black Dyke Mills 
themselves, is one of notable achievements. John Foster, founder 
of the band, was born in 1798 and entered the worsted business 
when 21. It was not long before he was the largest employer of 
labour in the district. The historian tells us that he manufactured 
“‘ textiles of a very strong description, hardy, stout and sturdy, 
like the people who were engaged in producing them.” 


He erected his first large mill at Black Dyke—a farmstead 
which had been in his wife’s family since 1779, and the size and 
importance of the firm has grown continuously ever since. To-day, 
the machinery is all electrically driven, a steam turbine and 
generator supplying the necessary 2,300 horse power. The mills 
have their own water supply, fire brigade and gas works—the 
latter supplying the whole of the village, in addition to the mills ! 


And so an isolated Yorkshire farmstead has provided the site 
of mills producing goods which are in the front rank of the world’s 
markets, and has given its name to one of our foremost Brass 
Bands. The Band is indeed fortunate in receiving the whole 
hearted support of Colonel E. H. Foster, T.D., J.P., who, like 
the previous members of his family, has continued to take a real 
interest in iis welfare. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The first war-time meeting of the Circle took place at the residence 
of Mr. G. Palmer on a Saturday afternoon in October. A composite 
programme of records was enjoyed, including the early and truly good 
Columbia version of Pagliacci, in English, in its entirety. 

Notable records in the composite section included “ Euryanthe ” 
Overture (Weber), Decca-Polydor recording showing good orchestral 
balance but noticeable surface noise ; piano compositions of 45-year- 
old Andre Mathieu, played by him when 9g years old ; a French B.M.A. 
recording. An excerpt from ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
recorded by John Gielgud and Edith Evans, was much enjoyed. 
Haydn’s Trumpet Concerto, recently recorded by George Eskdale, 
was thought to bring the trumpet into too much prominence compared 
with the orchestral background, and the 2nd Brandenburg Concerto 
rendered by the Busch Chamber Players aroused a discussion upon 
the merits of substituting piano for harpsichord, no definite conclusion 
resulting. “‘ I thank you ” Askey added to the variety of this ““ Com- 
posite ” entertainment. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


It has been decided to continue our monthly meetings on Saturday 
afternoons instead of the customary Monday evenings. At our first 
meeting under this new arrangement Mr. Ricks presented a programme 
of works by English and French composers. Vaughan Williams’s 
Overture to the Wasps and a Serenade to Music, selections from the 
third Delius Album, Berlioz’s Funeral March for Hamlet and Bizet’s 
Suite “ Jeux d’Enfants” provided a very pleasant afternoon’s music. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


In spite of the black-out and loss of one or two members on active 
service, the attendance at preliminary meetings was so good that it was 
decided to “‘ carry on.” At one of these unofficial gatherings we heard 
a “rehearsal ’’ on records of Sir Thomas Beecham’s L.P.O. concert 
at Cheltenham, the programme including Mozart’s “ Paris” and 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphonie. The first meeting proper of the session 
was devoted to a ‘“‘ Promenade” evening, including Beethoven’s 
Leonora No. 1, Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished ” (Philadelphia version) and 
Mozart’s Linz Symphony (B.B.C.-Busch), with vocal items by Ria 
Ginster and Dora Labbette and some Delius piano pieces by Howard- 
Jones. Gramophonically speaking, prospects for the season are bright, 
and the December meetings are booked for the 6th and 2oth at 
“ Naseby,” Fairfield Park Road. New members welcome. 


Deal Recorded Music Society 


Inaugurated on November 13th, this Society has already met on two 
occasions to hear programmes by Elgar and Mozart. Meetings will 
be held on alternate Mondays at the Deal Public Library, commencing 
at 7 p.m. 

The next programme will be a novelty one, presented on December 
11th by Mr. W. W. Johnson, Chairman of the National Federation, 
and also Chairman of this new Society. Particulars of future meetings 
may be obtained from Mr. H. R. Mainwood, Public Library, Park 
Street, Deal, Kent. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


Musical Dublin has for years been very proud of the fact that Handel’s 
Messiah had its first performance here. At our last Recital a similar 
achievement was accomplished. Mr. J. Harold Douglas with his 
skilfully chosen programme gave Dublin the distinction of hearing 
American works which have not yet been performed elsewhere in these 
islands. The audience was deservedly enthusiastic. 

The next Recital to be given by Mr. W. A. Dannes on the 6th instant 
will be devoted to Verdi’s operas up to the Aida period. It is hoped to 
have an informal talk by Maestro Viani, the senior professor of singing 
at the R.I.A.M., a well-known authority on the composer. 

Particulars as to membership can be obtained from Mr. F. J. Kelly, 
20 Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The outstanding work heard among the September new recordings 
was undoubtedly Brahms’ first Symphony, by the L.S.O. under Wein- 
gartner. 


In the recording of the Lohengrin duet excerpt “ noises off’ were 
provided by an unwitting workman and his hammer, the results of 
whose industry could plainly be heard on side two of this record by 
Ralf and Lemnitz. 

Mr. J. R. Garrett was “ in front ”’ for the first October meeting, and. 
in “‘ Musical Transcriptions ’”» had many interesting and instructional 
comments to make on a varied and well-balanced programme of 
records. He recalled that at school, the music master once set the class 
the task of counting the number of times the subject occurred in Bach’s 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. We were invited to do likewise. 
Among the other composers included in the programme were Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and J. Strauss. 

The remaining October meeting brought once more the regular 
audition of new records, in which Beethoven’s Leonora No. 1 (Toscanini) 
and Mozart’s Haffner Symphony (Beecham) vied for first place. 

November 11th was our Annual General Meeting, and incidentally 
our tenth anniversary. Now is the time for intending members to join 
up. Any particulars required can be had from Secretary, S. O. Miebs, 
7, Playfield Crescent, S.E.22. 


Durban Gramophone Society (S. Africa) 


The third meeting of this Society was held in the library of the 
Girls’ College on Wednesday, September 13th. There was an excellent 
attendance, and again an encouraging increase in membership. 

The Chairman, Mr. Jackson, presented the programme, which 
opened with a delightful recording of Mozart’s “‘ Impresario ” Over- 
ture. The major work of the programme was Beethoven’s “‘ Hammer- 
klavier”’ Sonata. This was beautifully recorded, the pianist being 
Louis Kentner, whose flawless playing of this rather academic composi- 
tion was really remarkable. Those of us who possessed the score were, 
I think, better able to appreciate the performance. 

The second half of the programme opened with Delius’ “ A Song 
before Sunrise ” played by the New Symphony Orchestra under John 
Barbirolli. This was followed by an exquisite record of Elisabeth 
Schumann singing Lane Wilson’s arrangement of “‘ Pastorale,”’ and the 
recital concluded with the “Siegfried Idyll”? played by the Paris 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Meyrowitz. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


After some delay caused by the outbreak of war we have now com- 
menced our fifth season and programmes have been presented by 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Carter. The chief items have been Beethoven’s 
** Hammerklavier ” Sonata in the original piano version played by 
Wilhelm Kempff and Weingartner’s orchestration of the same work. 
We have also had the “ Linz ” and “ Haffner ” Symphonies of Mozart 
both played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham, 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony by B.B.C. Orchestra, conductor Bruno 
Walter, and for the opera lovers a complete recording of “‘ Pagliacci” 
with Gigli as Canio. 

We now meet on alternate Saturday afternoons and are continuing 
with our library scheme. Particulars of our meetings may be had from 
Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adiey St., Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The officers and committee were re-elected en bloc at the Annual 
General Meeting, and it was decided to carry out a modified programme 
during the war period. 

The recital given by the Chairman, Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A., was of 
** old favourites”? and included Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished’ and the 
lovely Prelude to Act III of ** Die Meistersinger.” 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Unfortunately Mr. Pollard, our visiting lecturer, could not be 
present at our meeting on October goth, but our Vice-President, Mr. 
Meadows, very kindly came to the rescue with a programme devoted to 
Weber. After an interesting account of the life and works of Weber, 
Mr. Meadows treated us to “ Euryanthe’’ (Mengelberg), Overture 
“Der Freischiitz’’ (Beecham), “‘ Ocean, thou mighty Monster ” 
(Maria Nemeth) and “ Concertstuck’”’. We look forward to hearing 
Mr. Meadows again in February. 

On October 23rd, Mr. Joynson presented “‘ An Hour for Connois- 
seurs’’ ; it included *“* The Emperor Waltz” (Walter), Marion Anderson 
singing “‘ Come Away Death ” (Sibelius’ setting) and Handel’s Oboe 
Concerto in B flat (Leon Goossens). Everyone agreed that the latter 
should be in the cabinet of every gramophile—connoisseur or not, 
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Mr. Joynson concluded with his beloved Delius, the Finale from 
* Hassan ”’ (Beecham). 
Mr. Watkins was responsible for the second half of the evening. He 
presented a programme of Spanish music, which was greatly enjoyed 
l 


by all. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


A new season has been started, but, alas, with sadly depleted numbers 
due to evacuations. We intend to “ carry on” even if only with the 
secretary and chairman, but in these days of scattered concerts and 
infrequent broadcasts of good music, surely the continuance of gramo- 
phone music-making is even more appreciated ? 

Write to the Secretary, Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, 
N.W.3, for details. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


After a temporary silence at the outbreak of war, we resumed 
fortnightly meetings at the Library on Saturdays at 6.30 p.m. At the 
first, Mr. Kenneth Blackman presented an Orchestral Concert to an 
unexpectedly large audience. Rimsky-Korsakov’s colourful “‘ Capriccio 
Espagnoli ”’ was followed by Mozart’s Piano Concerto in C minor 
(Fischer) and Schubert’s Fifth Symphony (Beecham), both excellent 
recordings. The influence of Mozart upon the young Schubert was 
particularly noticeable and the whole programme was enthusiastically 
received. 

Our Secretary, Mr. G. H. Parfitt, discussed Elgar’s “‘ Falstaff” in 
detail at the next meeting. His careful analysis of the themes and his 
remarks on the literary “‘ programme ” brought Shakespeare’s lovable 
character clearly before us and explained many of the difficulties 
experienced when listening to a work of this stature. 

“Light relief’? was provided after the Interval in Saint-Saéns 
*€ Carnival of Animals.” 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 
Mr. Philip Orford’s first and very commendable recital entitled 


** Music for Strings ”’ introduced many members to two recordings of 
exceptional beauty—Grieg’s ‘‘ Holberg ” Suite (Goehr) and Lekeu’s 
** Adagio for Strings ’’ Op. 3 (Boyd Neel). 

Grieg’s Suite, written “‘ in the olden style ” contains some charming 
writing for strings. The Adagio, representative of the lyrical qualities 
of Lekeu’s music, elegiac in mood and full of rich harmonies, created 
a strong impression on the members. 

Mr. Orford also played Elgar’s ‘‘ Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings’ (Barbirolli), one of the most important works for string 
orchestra by an English composer; Warlock’s “ Capriol” Suite 
(Constant Lambert) and Handel’s Concerto Grosso Op. 6, No. 5 
(Weingartner). 

The early November meeting was an innovation as programme 
arrangements were in the hands of three lady members. Mrs. I. N. 
Garratt gave a selection from Wagner’s ‘“* Walkiire ” with Lawrence 
Tibbett (Stokowski). Her interesting introductory remarks added to 
the appreciation of the music. Miss Dorothy Turton followed with 
‘* Les Sylphides ” Ballet (music by Chopin) superbly recorded by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) and gave interesting 
sidelights on the ballet. 

Mrs. A. Engel concluded the programme with two deleted Elgar 
recordings—the Prelude to “‘ The Kingdom ” (Elgar) and a delightful 
selection from ‘‘ The Starlight Express’ sung by Stuart Robertson 
and Alice Moxon. 


Swindon Gramophone Society 


*Tis said that old soldiers never die, and that remark would seem to 
fit the case of Gramophone Societies, for after a dormant period of 
three seasons, the Swindon Gramophone Society rises to life again 
from the stranglehold the Entertainments Tax imposed upon it, and 
emerges if not into the light of day, at least into the dim religious light 
of a black-out evening, as the Recorded Music section of the Swindon 
G.W.R. Staff Association, an organisation not unknown in musical 
matters for it boasts Sir Walford Davies as its Hon. Musical Director. 

The prosaic details are that membership of the section is open to all 
members of the Staff Association without further charge, and to non- 
G.W.R. employees on payment of the “ outside” Staff Association 
Membership fee of half a crown a year. 

Meetings are heli at the Bridge Street Institute on Thursday evenings, 
from 7.30 to 9.45, on our usual lines, one symphony, concerto or major 
work, followed by individual records of personal choice; a model 
Queens Hall Prom. concert weekly, is the main idea. 
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As for the instrument, the ten-year-old E.M.G. Mark X is still as 
good as it ever was (thanks to Christopher Stone, who made it possible 
for us to acquire it) and we are now looking forward to a real weekly 
relief from present conditions in a quiet calm indulgence of our musical 
passions. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


At the recital given jointly by Miss Holt and Mr. Robinson, Sibelius’ 
Fourth Symphony was the main feature. Also included in the pro- 
gramme were the splendid recording of Strauss’ ““ Don Juan ” by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by Mengelberg, and performances 
of some of Chopin’s works by Rubinstein, Cortot and Friedmann. 

Mr. Allen’s programme was divided between piano music and lieder. 
In the first half we were given Franck’s “‘ Prelude,” ‘‘ Chorale ” and 
“Fugue” (Cortot), Schumann’s “ Carnival” Suite (Arrau) and 
“Toccata in C Major ” (Lhevinne) and “ Two Novelettes ” composed 
and played by Poulenc. For a society not very familiar with German 
song, the second half of the recital was very successful. The lieder 
ranged from Bach’s “ Bist du bei mir ” to Nos. 5 and 12 of the “‘ Buch 
der Haengenden Gaerten ” by Schénberg. 

A programme entirely devoted to slow movements looks rather 
formidable, but Mr. Clements’ experiment proved quite a success. 
The movements came from the following works: Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Ninth Symphony and Third Piano Concerto; Brahms’ 
Quintet, Op. 111 and Double Concerto ; Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Rachmaninov’s Second 
Piano Concerto and Borodin’s Second Quartet. 

The Annual General Meeting, held on Oct. 6th, resulted in the 
re-election of Mr. Clements as Secretary and Treasurer and also as 
Chairman. Mr. Robinson was re-elected Reporting Secretary, and 
Miss Humphreys nominated a member of the Committee. Meetings 
are to continue as during the last few weeks, that is, every Thursday 
at the homes of Mr. Clements and Mr. Lynch alternatively. 

Enquiries to the Secretary, 239 Park Lane, N.17. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


The second meeting of the winter session attracted additional 
members, the programme being presented by Mr. T. M. Daly on 
** The Waltz—Past and Present.’’ He traced the history of the waltz 
from its initial hostile reception to its subsequent development in the 
hands of the world’s greatest composers. Tchaikovsky’s waltz from the 
** String Serenade in C Major ” was a fine example of the classic waltz, 
a recording of which was then played. In the same way he illustrated 
pianoforte waltzes by Schubert and Chopin, while further examples of 
modern orchestral waltzes were furnished with compositions by Ravel 
and Dohnanyi. Naturally a Strauss item was included, this being the 
** Emperor Waltz ” which was described as being one that displayed its 
composer in his most facile mood. Exemplifying the expressive power 
of the waltz in weird effects Mr. Daly gave a recording of Geoffrey 
Toye’s concert waltz “‘ The Haunted Ballroom ” which was a vivid 
depiction of a ghostly musical story. Contrasts in music formed the 
second part of Mr. Daly’s programme wherein he showed how a jazz 
melody had been impudently “ lifted ” from Tchaikovsky’s fantasie 
overture *‘ Romeo and Juliet,” while other interesting contrasts afforded 
members keen entertainment. 

The third meeting of the winter session had the largest audience up 
to the present, the programme being on “ Borodin and Dvo*fak,” 
presented by Mr. Reginald Hadfield of the Liverpool Gramophone 
Society. Mr. Hadfield covered the main facts of Borodin’s life in a 
very interesting manner, pointing out his unique position as having 
achieved world fame in the diverse paths of music and science. Borodin’s 
friendship with Balakirev led to his adhesion to the Russian nationalist 
school, his devotion to which resulted in the rising of a master craftsman 
in symphonic style whose compositions were priceless heirlooms 
bequeathed to future generations. It was true that Borodin’s music 
lacked universal emotional appeal, that it had little romantic colouring 
and was devoid of any appeal to religious feeling; but his unfailing 
instinct for style led to the production of works of striking beauty. 
Recordings were given of the overture to “‘ Prince Igor ” and “ Sym- 
phony No. 2 in B Minor.” With regard to Dvor4k, Mr. Hadfield did 
not propose to enter into a detailed account of his life but would rather 
that the great Bohemian composer’s work should speak for itself. 
Suffice it to say that Dvorak, according to Sir Donald Tovey, was one 
of the world’s greatest exponents of the symphonic form since Beethoven. 
Dvorak’s work contained wide appealing qualities and was an enrich- 
ment of the world’s treasury of beauty in music. 

The Society met again on November 23rd, when a programme of 
Haydn and Mozart was presented by Mr. S. T. Heaton, the Society’s 
Hon. Treasurer. 

















